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The Birds of ‘Larchmound’—A Résumé 


By ROBERT RIDGWAY, Olney, Il. 


(We all recall the person who “hated botany but loved flowers” and doubtless know many 
others who ‘hate ornithology and love birds,’ but it is one of the characteristics of the born 
bird-lover that no matter how absorbed he may become in the science of ornithology he 
never ceases to love birds. No one has given more convincing proof of the truth of this 
statement than Robert Ridgway. Retiring to the country of his boyhood, in southern 
Illinois, to devote himself to his great work on the ‘Birds of Middle and North America,’ the 
most authoritative, comprehensive, and scholarly treatise on systematic ornithology which 
has ever been written, his study of the dead bird has but increased his interests in the living 
one. 

In the first two numbers of Brrp-LorE for 1915, Mr. Ridgway gave, in some detail, a 
picture of birds and seasons about his home, ‘Larchmound,’ at Olney, in southeastern Illinois, 
a few miles north of the latitude of St. Louis. A lover of trees and flowers no less than of 
birds, he has spared no effort since acquiring ‘Larchmound’ to increase its attractiveness to 
man as well as to birds. Photographs and figures alike testify to his success. Where will one 
find another eight acres with 43 breeding and 63 wintering species? Or a place where as 
many as 25 Cardinals may be seen at one time? Truly this home of a bird-lover is beloved 
by birds. But the birds, we learn, are to lose the benefits of an association which has so long 
meant for them unfailing food and protection, for circumstances compel Mr. Ridgway to 
offer his home for sale. We trust that his bird-tenants will find another landlord as mindful 
of their wants as he has been.—Eb.] 


URING the ten years that have gone since the article on the birds of 

‘Larchmound’ was published in Birp-Lore, opportunities without 

number have been afforded for learning things about the birds of our 
home place. 

From the biological point of view, undoubtedly the most important fact 
learned during the ten years of observation is one concerning the breeding 
birds in ‘intergrading area’ between two life-zones. 

It is generally held that in such an area the breeding birds of a species which 
is represented on either side of such area by different subspecies are all inter- 
mediates. While this view is theoretically plausible, it does not, however, 
accord with the facts. Here, on the border-line between the Upper and Lower 
Austral Zones, there is, in the case of some species at least, unquestionably a 
(305) 
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mingling of typical examples of the forms characteristic of each zone with 
individuals of intermediate character. Although no specimens have been 
actually collected, except of the few species that have abused our hospitality 
and proved themselves wholly undesirable guests,* our birds have been ob- 
served at such close range that there cannot be the slightest question as to 
correct identification, the certainty being further established by the oppor- 
tunity, frequently afforded, of seeing two subspecies in close proximity, when 
the differences ‘stand out’ quite as clearly as when specimens in hand are 
compared. The Robins which nest on the premises, and which not only feed 
close to the house but are at all times very tame, may be cited as an example. 
It is very easy to distinguish between the northern Robin, with its black, or 
at least distinctly dusky, head and deeply cinnamon-rufous breast, and the 
southern Robin, with its gray head (often completely concolor with the back) 
and ochraceous breast, even at a distance of several rods. Every season, both 
forms are present, sometimes one, sometimes the other, predominating. Both 
the Upper and Lower Austral forms of the Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers 
may frequently be seen together at such close range that there can be no 


*For example, the Blue Jay, Bronzed Grackle, Red-headed Woodpecker, and Screech Owl. 
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question as to their correct identification. The Screech Owl likewise is repre- 
sented by both forms. The case of the Cardinal is somewhat different, the 
variation tending toward the Gulf Coast form on the one hand and that of 
eastern Texas on the other; indeed, some females are so light colored and gray 
that it would be difficult to distinguish them from those of typical Cardinalis 
cardinalis canicaudus, while others are nearly as tawny as those of C. c. 
floridanus. 

In other cases, among which may be mentioned the Blue Jay, Meadowlark, 
and Flicker, only the southern form seems to occur during summer, the breed- 
ing birds of these three species being precisely like those occurring in the 
extreme south, from Louisiana to South Carolina. 

Another fact that has strongly impressed me is that bird associations vary 
greatly from year to year, both in summer and winter, certain species being 
plentiful one year and rare or even altogether absent another year. Thus, 
the Orchard Oriole, one of our commonest birds during the first two or three 
years of our residence here, has been, since then, so rare that not more than 
one or two were to be seen during an entire summer. On the other hand, 
certain species that were at first either rare or even altogether absent have 
become common, as the Bob-White, of which we have now at least 150. The 
Wood Thrush and Green Heron nested on our grounds for the first time this 


year. 


Although certain of the fact from previous experience, we have had addi- 
tional proof that the same individuals return each year to the place where 


A BIT OF THE LAWN AT LARCHMOUND 
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they nested the previous season. As evidence of this, I will mention only a 
Robin with deformed feet (one a ‘club-foot’) a Catbird with peculiar notes, 
and a House Wren so tame that it was his regular habit, whenever I appeared 
outside the house, to alight at my feet, hop between them and around them, 
looking up at me in a saucy but friendly manner. This same Wren, when 
Mrs. Ridgway sleeps on the open porch in hot weather, in the early morning 
hops all over her, and, on one occasion alighted on her neck when she was sound 
asleep and sang with all his might, with the result that she was not only 
suddenly and thoroughly awakened, but, as she expressed it, feared that her 
ear-drum was ruptured! 

In addition to the list of 31 species breeding on ‘Larchmound’ in 1915, as 
published in Brrp-Lore for that year, the following have been found nesting 
on the premises since then: 

Green Heron Hairy Woodpecker Red-eyed Vireo 
Killdeer Downy Woodpecker Yellow Warbler 
Bob-White Red-bellied Woodpecker Bewick’s Wren 
Barred Owl Cedar Waxwing Wood Thrush 
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Additional species occurring, more or less regularly, in winter are as follows: 


Killdeer Barred Owl Harris’ Sparrow 
Bob-White Barn Owl Shufeldt’s Junco (winter of 


Turkey Vulture (flying Belted Kingfisher 1924-25) 

over) Cowbird Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Cooper’s Hawk Rusty Blackbird Swamp Sparrow 
Sharp-shinned Hawk _Red-winged Blackbird Cedar Waxwing 
Red-shouldered Hawk White-winged Crossbill (once Carolina Wren 
Sparrow Hawk only) White-breasted Nuthatch 
Great Horned Owl White-crowned Sparrow Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Hermit Thrush 


To August, 1925, therefore, the totals are as follows: 


Species breeding on ‘Larchmound’ ........... . 43 
Species wintering on ‘Larchmound’ . . raiser . 63 


Of course, there are many other species which are merely transients, 
breeding farther north and wintering farther south, and occasional visitants. 
Among the latter are a considerable number of species which breed, locally, 
in the neighborhood but do not seem to have yet nested within the confines 
of ‘Larchmound,’ although occasionally seen there, as the Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Chuck-will’s-widow (which one evening gave us a fine serenade), 
Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Vesper Sparrow, Dickcissel, Scarlet Tanager, 
Summer Tanager, Purple Martin, Warbling Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Bell’s 
Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Kentucky Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Redstart. 

As to the number of birds (individuals) occurring on ‘Larchmound’ at any 
one time I can give no idea, and I believe that an even approximately accurate 
census would be an impossibility. I have somewhere a list of the nests of the 
season that were found one fall on a portion of the grounds, but have mislaid 
it. We have even frequently failed in efforts to count the number of a single 
species when all were in plain view at one time. We have, for example, counted 
up to 25 Cardinals, on the ground where food had been placed, but they shifted 
their positions so quickly and rapidly that a full count could not be made: 
in other words it was like the case of the Dutchman who tried to count his 
pigs, but he had to give it up because one of them “wiggled about so.” 


Thrills of an Eastern Ornithologist in the West 


By CHARLES W. TOWNSEND, Ipswich, Mass. 


thologist, a glow of satisfaction that, no doubt, is incomprehensible to 

those who are not bird-lovers. As I had not before been west of Pitts- 
burgh, and although I was on fairly familiar terms with eastern birds, those 
of the West were, for the most part, unknown to me. In the course of a winter 
and spring spent in the deserts and among the mountains of the Southwest, 
and in California, Oregon, and Washington, I identified or was introduced by 
ornithological friends to some 250 birds that were new to me, and experienced 
the corresponding number of thrills. These thrills varied in intensity from 
mild ones, as, for example, the recognition of the western form of the familiar 
Chipping Sparrow, to greater ones, as at my first sight of a Magpie. 

A few of these thrills I propose to mention here, and I may as well begin 
with the Magpie, for in Kansas, on my way west, I first saw these from the 
train. They are striking and conspicuous birds, with their black-and-white 
bodies and wings and their long tails. I had been familiar with their pictures 
from childhood, so they seemed like old friends. Later, I got to know them 
intimately—their iridescent purples, their varied conversational notes and 
calls, and their great globular nests. At two places, one north of Santa 
Barbara and one east of Sacramento, I saw the Yellow-billed Magpie, exactly 
the same in plumage but with a yellow instead of a black bill, a singular 
mutation which has become fixed and has formed a distinct species. There 
are no intergrades. 

Another bird, with which I soon became familiar, which accompanied 
me almost everywhere on my travels and appeared to be equally at home in 
the great plains and in the arid deserts, in the irrigated zones and in the humid 
coastal regions, was the Western Meadowlark. The thrill in this case came 
through the ears and not through the eyes, for the bird, except on very close 
scrutiny, appears exactly like our eastern bird, but its voice is so totally dis- 
similar that one would never imagine there was any relationship between 
them. I am very fond of the sweet and plaintive song of our eastern bird as 
one answers another from the grassy meadows, but the song of the western 
bird has another charm in its cheerful and inspiring freshness and in its variety 
of themes. At times it has seemed to me as if the song had some of the crystal 
clear qualities of the song of the Hermit Thrush, at other times of the flutings 
of the Fox Sparrow or even of the cheerful, happy melodies of the Song 
Sparrow. The bird is a great improviser, and different individuals sing dif- 
ferent songs, and the same individual often varies his song. I have noted down 
numerous phrases, such as cuty-chunk and sweel-see-whee, but these give as 
imperfect an idea of the song as would an attempted syllabism of the Hermit 
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Thrush’s hymn. Occasionally the Western Meadowlark bursts into a flight- 
song that is incoherent in its intensity, even rattling and lacking in sweetness. 
The call-notes are different from those of our eastern bird, and, when they 
flirt their tails, instead of giving the easterner’s dry twitter, they emit almost 
a Wren-like song of melodious bubbles. 

Near Santa Fé, I first saw the lovely Mountain Bluebird, a bird that 
wholly deserves its name, for it is blue both on back and breast—a beautiful 
sky-blue, paling to white beneath the tail. It is a slender, graceful bird, not 
as chubby as our eastern Bluebird nor, indeed, as the Western or the closely 
allied Chestnut-backed Bluebird, both birds with chestnut-red breasts and 
patches of chestnut on their backs. The Mountain Bluebird lacks the lovely 
song of our bird—its sweet and plaintive warble, bubbling over with joy— 
for, even in the height of the courting season, their song suggests only the 
rattling of lips when puffed out, or at best an unmusical] trill. In its call-notes, 
however, I have detected a resemblance to our beloved eastern bird. 

While we have in the East but one Junco, the Slate-colored, in the West, 
with its varied environments, there are numerous Juncos, some of which are 
almost impossible of identification in the field. At Santa Fé I rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of the Shufeldt’s, the Pink-sided, and the Gray-headed Juncos, 
and the last was my favorite, with a lovely gray, almost French blue color 
overspreading its head and breast and a brick-red shawl on its back. 

A bird for which I had a sentimental attachment, partly on account of its 
name, Townsend’s Solitaire, named after that pioneer ornithologist, J. K. 
Townsend, greeted me at Santa Fé, not singly, as I had imagined it would, 
but in numbers. I counted eleven of these Solitaires in one bush! It is a slim, 
modestly colored, light gray bird with a curious metallic call-note, but its beau- 
tiful song I was not privileged to hear. That is reserved for some other occasion. 

Our Blue Jay is a host in himself, not only in color but in note and action, 
but the West is certainly blessed—some would say cursed—with a great 
number of Jays, all interesting and distinctive. The various races of Steller’s 
Jays—I met four of them—birds with long crests and varied face-markings, 
and Woodhouse’s, the Arizona and California Jays were interesting, while two 
others, Clarke’s Nutcracker and the Pifion Jay were certainly thrillers. The 
voice of Clarke’s Nutcracker, as I heard it at an elevation of 9,000 feet in the 
Santa Rita Mountains in Arizona, was a loud, crackling sound never to be 
forgotten, while the Pifion Jay, with figure and gait of a small Crow, but of a 
deep blue instead of sable-black color, is totally unlike the other Jays. 

Among the splendid yellow pines near Santa Fé I first came on a frolicking 
company of 30 to 40 Pygmy Nuthatches, and I saw groups of 100 or more in 
the forests on the brim of the Grand Canyon. They were of diminutive size 
and most attractive, both in voice and action, with sweet and gentle twittering 
notes, undulatory flight, and most diligent in exploration, especially in the 
tufts of pine needles in which they almost disappeared. 
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Much could be said about the thrills caused by the Water Ouzel, by its 
winks and its courtesies, its dives and its swims under water and on the surface, 
and its sweet and wild trilling songs. The Rock Wren and the Canyon Wren, 
both seen for the first time in the Grand Canyon and afterwards found in less 
majestic surroundings, fascinated me by their manners and their songs. Much 
as I enjoyed the descending ringing notes of the Canyon Wren, the song of the 
Rock Wren pleased me more. He seemed to be a singer of the first rank, 
constantly varying his phrases, repeating many times some of the sweetest and 
suggesting the buoyant spirits of the Brown Thrasher. I do not think the 
books have done him justice. 

I saw four races of Bewick’s Wren, but the one which I shall remember the 
longest did me great honor. On the slopes of the Santa Rita Mountains, near 
Tucson, I was examining through my glasses one of these little fellows perched 
on a stump, when I perceived that he was flying directly toward me, and, 
before I could say “Jack Robinson,” he had alighted on my elbow. I re- 
mained immovable and he doubtless considered me another stump, but an 
unprofitable one, for he soon dropped into a cart near at hand and pursued the 
insects therein. 

A Rosy Finch—a popular name much to be preferred to Leucosticte—was 
indeed a thrill at the rim of the Grand Canyon, for it had never been recorded 
for Arizona before, but, in a heavy snowstorm, I saw four Black Rosy Finches 
feeding unsuspiciously in the snow. Their striking black and gray and rosy 
plumage and their yellow bills with black tips made them well-marked, at- 
tractive, and easily identified birds. 

A bird which is capable of giving a large and varied assortment of thrills, 
and one which every bird-lover looks forward to meeting in the West, is the 
Road-runner. He exceeded my expectations. The first one I saw suggested, 
at a distance, a disheveled hen with a long bill and tail, the latter waving up 
and down and sidewise in a most loose-jointed fashion. Near at hand, its 
clown-like face with bare spots of red and blue, its sensitive and constantly 
moving crest, and its plumage spangled with brown, buff, and green, removed 
it at once from the hen class, while its sleek grayhound shape, swift departure 
when pursued, and the graceful way in which it volplaned over gulleys put it 
into a distinctive class of its own. It looked like a different bird and nearly 
twice as large when it stood on cold mornings in the rays of the sun warming 
its back, which was exposed down to the skin by the turning aside and up of 
the contour feathers. 

Of brilliant colored and distinguished looking birds, the Vermilion Fly- 
catcher, Phainopepla, and Pyrrhuloxia might be classed together, and all were 
seen in Arizona. The first of the three has a good name, but the other two 
need an interpreter and a Greek dictionary. Imagine a small Scarlet Tanager 
with the habits and activity of a Chebec, and we have a fair description of the 
Vermilion Flycatcher, an astonishing sight to one used only to dull-colored 
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Flycatchers. The Phainopepla is a distinguished, aristocratic looking bird and 
not at all shy in my experience—a shining blue-black bird with a white patch 
on its wings and a thin but very erect and fan-like crest. The name ‘Blue 
Fan-crest’ would not be inappropriate. For the third of this splendid trio I 
should suggest the name of ‘Flame-colored Grosbeak’ and drop in common 
parlance its Greek name of Pyrrhuloxia. It is fundamentally a gray bird about 
the size of a Cardinal, but it is so touched up with flame color that it is some- 
times mistaken for that bird. This brilliant color is daubed all about the base 
of its yellow Parrot-like bill, on the ends of its crest feathers, in an irregular 
streak down the middle of its breast, and on its wings and tail. 

If one were entirely color-blind, one would guess from its actions that a 
Verdin was related to the Chickadees, but why a Chickadee should have a 
yellow head and a spot of bright chestnut on the bend of its gray wings is hard 
to conceive. Two kinds of Ground Doves delighted me in Arizona, the Inca 
Dove with its long tail and the Mexican Ground Dove with its short tail, all- 
sufficient field-marks for identification. In a small park in Tucson, at Christmas 
time, a flock of fifteen Inca Doves fed almost at my feet as I sat on a bench. 
Disturbed, they flew to a neighboring tree and went to sleep, snuggled together 
like Love Birds in twos and threes, with their little heads sunk in their breasts 
and their long tails pointing straight down. After a twenty-minute nap they 
trooped down to the ground again and walked about sedately on their red 
feet, their tails cocked up or sloped gently down, and their pink breasts nearly 
touching the ground as they pecked. 

The seacoast of California in winter rejoices in a marvelous display of sea 
birds. At San Diego, within the city limits, Mr. Clinton G. Abbott showed 
me Western Willets and Marbled Godwits by the hundreds or even thousands, 
Western Sandpipers and Long-billed Dowitchers in only lesser numbers, and, 
on the beaches, the lovely Snowy Plover and the Black Turnstone. But the 
Gulls, in number of species and of individuals, were most impressive to an 
ornithologist and so tame that they were easily studied. At Carpenteria, near 
Santa Barbara, with Mr. Ralph Hoffmann, I once watched a Royal Tern and 
six different kinds of Gulls in a compact group on the beach, and later I saw 
two other kinds of Gulls there, making eight species in all. These were’ 
California, Western, Glaucous-winged, Herring, Heermann’s, Short-billed 
Bonaparte’s and Ring-billed Gulls. 

At Carpenteria, in February, I first saw the beautifully marked Varied 
Thrush and first heard his song, but he became more and more familiar as I 
went north, and I heard his song to perfection the last of April among the 
spruces and snow-banks of Mt. Ranier National Park. It is a weird song and 
strangely beautiful, consisting of a single note, long drawn out and vibratory, 
a note that varies in pitch to the extent perhaps of an octave between the 
lowest and the highest. One fancies at first that a slow succession of these 
notes comes from two or more answering birds, but I listened several times to 
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a single individual on the top of a spruce who sang from six to eight notes a 
minute, each note differing in pitch from the others. 

At Tacoma, Mr. J. Hooper Bowles was squeaking to beguile into view a 
Western Winter Wren that had sung unseen in a tangled thicket, when a 
Dusky Horned Owl, evidently mistaking his squeak for a mouse, came gliding 
through the Douglas firs toward us, and skimmed but a few feet over his head. 

On the college campus of the University of California, at Berkeley, Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell called my attention, one evening, to the song of the California 
Screech Owl. It differed markedly from the mournful, quavering whistle of 
the Eastern Screech Owl and suggested the sound made by the bouncing of a 
ball. In an orange warehouse near San Diego, a pair of Barn Owls that were 
perched on a rafter from which they solemnly gazed down at me, and a Bur- 
rowing Owl at Monterey that sat as erect as a grenadier and courtesied at 
frequent intervals so low that his body nearly touched the ground, were suf- 
ficiently thrilling to an easterner. 

From the desert, at Tucson, I watched with Dr. Walter P. Taylor the 
soaring flight of that strikingly black-and-white Buzzard, Audubon’s Caracara; 
splendid Golden Eagles poised and soared in the up-currents about the buttes 
near the petrified forests of Arizona, the granite domes of the Yosemite, and 
the basalt canyons of eastern Washington; Prairie Falcons, with their long, 
pointed wings, chased Ferruginous Rough-legs over the Grand Coulée; the rare 
White-tailed Kite, a pretty, confiding bird, delighted my eyes on a California 
delta plain, but I must reserve for the last the thrill of thrills for an ornitholo- 
gist, the largest bird in all North America, the California Condor. Under 
rigid protection, this bird, which was following in the steps of the Greak Auk 
and the Passenger Pigeon, is now showing encouraging signs of recovery. Its 
immense size may be realized by comparison with such birds as the Turkey 
Vulture with a stretch of wings of 6 feet and with the Golden Eagle with a 
stretch of 7 feet, for the Condor measures from tip to tip of expanded wings as 
much as 10 feet. 

After climbing one of the coast ranges of California with Mr. Hoffmann 
and the Peyton brothers, who knew intimately the haunts of this bird, I looked 
across a canyon to a ridge of red and buff and green rock strata faulted and 
folded in fantastic manner, where, perched on a stunted fir tree, sat a Condor. 
Presently he spread his great wings and showed their white triangular linings. 
Then he launched himself into the air and sailed about in majestic grandeur, 
soon to be joined by others until there were eight to be seen at once, all past 
masters in the art of poising and gliding on the mountain air currents. Only 
at rare intervals did they flap their wings. As the eight were disappearing 
behind the ridge, another flew over from the south to join them, and we knew 
that nine at least of these splendid birds were still in existence. It was an 
inspiring sight. 


Summer Birds of an Iowa Farmstead 
By FRED J. PIERCE, Waterloo, lowa 


at a semi-deserted farmstead a few miles from Winthrop, Iowa. It 

was deserted, however, only so far as human occupants were con- 
cerned. Birds were particularly abundant here and were filling the human 
deficiency by loud song and neighborly manner. 

The farm buildings lay a quarter mile from the main road, access to which 
was gained by a narrow, little-traveled road. Along this road was a row of 
willows, beneath which was tangled a nearly impervious hedge of many 
kinds of bushes and vines. The road inclined slightly, so that, from the summit 
of a small slope, we could look down upon a wide expanse of green country. 
Our cottage sat behind eight hard maple trees on this road. A large orchard 
lay beside the cottage, several small groves were not far away, single trees and 
small groups of trees were scattered about, and, stretching away behind the 
tree hedges were to be found the cultivated fields of farmers living near by. 
Everything about the little farmstead, including weeds, had been allowed to 
grow up in rank profusion; nothing had been trampled or otherwise disturbed. 
We were at once impressed with the abundance of the trees, the thickness of 
the undergrowth, and the amount and unusual variety of environment for 
birds; the number of birds about this unfrequented area was astonishing. 

The bird to arouse immediate interest was the House Wren. The outdoor 
pump, found on every farm, had attracted a pair of House Wrens. They had 
espied the long, narrow hole through which the rod passes into the top of the 
pump, and we found, upon attempting to make the pump again function after 
its period of idleness, that the top was filled with sticks, horse-hair, and other 
Wren nesting material. With help of a small boy, whose arm was small 
enough to reach down into the barrel of the pump, we cleaned out the dc- 
cumulation and restored the pump to its proper place in man’s scheme of living. 
A coat was hung temporarily over the pump-top to prevent further Wren 
activities. I found an empty Bluebird house which, though much too large, 
I thought would answer the question. Next morning I placed this house on a 
board and nailed the board to the water-trough standing beside the pump, 
which made the house about 4 feet from the ground. A handful of sticks and 
chips thrown into the house helped make the interior space smaller. Almost 
as soon as I had the house in place, the Wrens were exploring it and singing 
ecstatically near by; in an hour or two they were carrying sticks into it. This 
was June 20. Obviously the pump-top was forgotten. During the next week 
sticks went into the house at an astonishing speed. It was soon filled nearly to 
the roof. Many sticks 6 inches long were taken inside, but not without a great 
dea! of trouble. The Wren would hang to the lower edge of the doorway with 
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his feet, using his tail, Woodpecker fashion, as a brace, and for many minutes 
would endeavor to insert the long stick, grasped in the middle, into the en- 
trance-hole. He would twist his head around at various angles unsuccessfully, 
sometimes even dropping the stick. Then, apparently, his wits would come to 
the rescue and, taking the stick by one end, he would go head-first into the 
hole, dragging the cumbersome article behind. After these victories, there 
would be a great burst of Wren melody from the pump-handle or from the 
roof of his home. When the foundation of sticks had reached a level with the 
entrance-hole, dozens of little white, fluffy insect cocoons were brought and 
inserted among the sticks, for what purpose I know not, unless it was for 
adornment. Nesting seemed to proceed nicely with the Wrens. 

A six-room Martin-house, made from a drygoods box, which had been 
placed on a tall pole by the former resident of the farmstead, had been taken 
over by the ever-present English Sparrow. On two or more occasions I heard 
the musical calls of passing Purple Martins and watched the birds as they 
circled questioningly about the house. With a hook I removed a great deal of 
Sparrow debris from the structure, but to no avail, for the Martins always 
passed on. Wrens which were numerous at our home, frequently sang from 
the Martin-house and pulled chicken feathers from the rooms. A tin-can 
house, nailed under the front porch, had been occupied for years and again 
had its pair of Wrens. 

The farmer who lived here before our coming told me of a pair of Wrens in 
which he had been much interested. The parent Wrens had a family nearly 
ready to leave the nest, which they were feeding on cabbage worms, taken 
at the near-by garden. The farmer, unthinkingly, put a mixture (probably 
hellebore) on the plants to poison the worms. The Wrens fed these worms to 
their young, he said, and all of them died from the effect of the poison, a fact 
for which he was extremely sorry. 

The Catbird is probably the morning’s earliest singer. I have heard it sing 
at’midnight with enthusiasm, and at 3.30 in the morning. We found a nest 
of four young Catbirds in a rose bush near our house. They were evidently 
doing well when, with the passing of a June night thunderstorm, we found the 
nest torn and empty. I had come home at midnight, the night of the storm, 
and had observed the scent of skunk to be very strong under my bedroom 
window. The skunk might have known where the little Catbirds went, but a 
stray house cat may have been the miscreant. 

Our most unusual singer was the Cardinal, a bird seldom seen outside the 
heavily wooded parts of the county, where it is common. The Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, the farmer’s prophetic ‘Rain Crow,’ with voice more like frog than 
bird, was a very common singer, and it must have nested near, for I saw it 
feeding a young bird in a plum tree near the pump. From the trees about the 
place came the notes of many birds—Warbling Vireo, Brown Thrasher, Balti- 
more Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Red-headed Woodpecker, Flicker, Mourning 
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Dove, Robin, Chickadee, Indigo Bunting, Goldfinch, Blue Jay, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, and Bluebird. Barn Swallows and Chimney Swifts twittered 
about overhead, and as one walked along the road he might see the Dick- 
cissel, Kingbird, Killdeer, and Red-winged Blackbird. Out of the fields came 
the songs of Meadowlark, Bobolink, Vesper and Grasshopper Sparrows. On 
one occasion I startled a family of five Sparrow Hawks; on another, I saw a 
Cooper’s Hawk. A Marsh Hawk beating about an open field, or a Red-tailed 
Hawk sweeping the sky in wide circles, were common sights. In the evenings 
the tremulous voice of the Screech Owl would float out on the soft air. 

A valley of wide meadows stretched a mile or more west of our home. 
Many sloughs were present here as well. The Bartramian Sandpiper, or Up- 
land Plover, sported here daily in June and July. On still wings these large 
birds circled slowly about, high in the air, sometimes a mere speck in the sky, 
and gave their shrill, penetrating whistle, which will carry nearly a mile, de- 
pending on the wind and the altitude of the whistler. A few notes, sounding 
like water gurgling from a large bottle, then comes the loud whip-whee-ee-you, 
long drawn out, and weirdly thrilling. To the uninitiated, the cry at once 
suggests that of a Hawk. The Upland Plover is more given to thus circling 
and whistling in the early spring, especially on cloudy days, but even in July 
they were to be heard whistling, though it was in the morning when cooler. 
I have seen them, after circling at such height as to be almost out of sight, 
close their wings and shoot to earth like a falling stone. The Plovers circled 
low over my head and whimpered complainingly when I walked through their 
meadows. They would fly to a fence-post, hold their wings above their bodies 
for some moments, then fold them carefully, as though they must lie exactly 
right, and sit quietly atop the post for long periods, often three or four in a 
row on as many posts. 

The enormous brown form of a Great Horned Owl would occasionally slip 
quietly from some secluded tree near the cottage when danger of man 
threatened, ysually only to be set upon by a handful of Crows prowling about 
the neighborhood. A pair of these Owls, the same pair an account of whose 
nesting on Buffalo Creek has been previously published,* this year nested in 
a small grove of tamaracks not a great distance from our home. I did not 
locate the nest, which was in the top of a tamarack probably 75 feet tall, 
until May 4. At this time it was empty, but a young Owl, well-grown but 
having a decidedly immature look, which I saw near by, I inferred was a 
product of this nest. I collected a number of interesting pellets under the 
nesting tree and found the remains of two Robins and another bird (evidently 
a Blackbird) near by. The pellets I examined showed that the Owls had fed 
almost exclusively on cotton-tail rabbits. 

The Bob-white was one of our commonest neighbors. In the early morning 
and evening the whistled iteration of its name was indeed a pleasant sound. 


*Brrp-Lore, Vol. XX VI, No. 2, March-April, 1924, pp. 94-96. 
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‘THEY WOULD FLY TO A FENCE-POST, HOLD THEIR WINGS ABOVE THEIR BODIES FOR SOME 
MOMENTS, THEN FOLD THEM CAREFULLY.” 


Photographed by Dr. F. N. Wilson, Belleville, Mich. 
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Sitting on its favorite fence-post, Bob-white is a familiar roadside object in 
eastern Iowa. The Bob-white delights in singing during and after a summer 
rain, and its notes have been likened to the words ‘more wet’ by farmers, 
evidently from this rain-singing habit. It is well known by this appellation. 
Sometimes a covey of young Bob-whites would fly up from the roadside before 
the motor-car. One morning I was walking along our little road in a place 
where the hedge was nearly impenetrable and the grass very high and rank. 
Two adult Bob-whites flew noisily from the grass, where I should not have 
seen them but for this unexpected movement. They cried out in great excita- 
tion, and one, the female of the pair, pattered toward me in an apparent 
crippled condition, wings trailing in the road. Their piteous cries reminded 
one of the domestic chicken when in pain or in an extremity of fright. The 
ruse of a sudden crippled state was not successful. I began to look around for 
the young I knew were hiding in the grass. The horrified parents came very 
near to me and watched anxiously. The young were safe as far as I was con- 
cerned, however. Their protective coloration entirely concealed them from 
my eyes, and not wishing to torture the parents further, I desisted after a few 
glances into the grass. 

I well remember one cold wintry morning, a year or two ago, when I had 
occasion to traverse this road, past this same hedge. Snow had drifted high 
in the road and a strong wind was blowing it around the trees and bushes, 
forming a cold spray of powdery snow that continually shifted about. There 
were two dozen Bob-whites, huddling in two circles of a dozen birds each, in 
the hedge. They stood in a nearly perfect circle, tails to the center and heads 
out, each little body sending its ray of warmth to the bodies pressed against 
itself. They separated, walking instead of flying, when my approach was 
noticed, but returning a little later, I found the whole two dozen formed into 
one circle. Their sudden flight when in this interesting formation has been 
described by Dan Beard as the “bursting of the animated bomb shell.”” The 
Bob-white becomes a very tame bird when blizzards and cold weather have 
made food scarce in Iowa; they come into the farmers’ hog- and chicken-yards 
to eat the corn scattered about these places. 

When Dame Winter places her white pall upon the land and stills it with 
bitter cold, the little farmstead huddles deserted and forlorn under the leafless 
frameworks that last summer were beautifully verdant trees, while the north- 
west wind blows down cold, sending the snow swirling upward in great clouds, 
to sift into every crack and crevice in the buildings. It is a very different scene 
then! A hardy cotton-tail rabbit hops about his intricate system of snow- 
paths in the yard. A snowdrift stands where last summer a rose bush bloomed, 
and a few winter birds search the trees and bushes for their scanty fare. 


An Adopted Nestling 


By GRACE COIT MELENEY, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


T WAS at Martha’s Vine- 
| yard, during the last week 

in July, 1924, that a great 
commotion aroused me sufh- 
ciently from my reading to 
realize that something of im- 
portance in the bird world was 
taking place. I glanced out on 
the front lawn, in answer to 
insistent chirps, and saw two 
birds, one about half the size 
of the other. “A young one 
getting his breakfast,” thought 
[, and as such events are always appealing to me, I waited to see the little 
fellow satisfied with a bit of insect. Imagine my astonishment to see the 
smaller bird hop up to the larger one who chirped gratefully and swallowed 
the food! This was indeed curious. Could it be that the baby was bigger than 
its mother? 

The chirping began again, the larger bird trailing after the little one who 
went about getting more food in a most business-like manner. Then again I 
watched the process. The little one surely did put the food in the wide-open 
mouth of the larger bird. 

The attentive foster mother was a Chipping Sparrow, trim, quick, and 
cautious, and she certainly did her utmost to keep her big baby from starvation. 
The larger one was new to me—thick-set, clumsy of movement, walking rather 
than hopping, as did the Sparrow, and with a large, cone-shaped bill and big 
dark eyes. Again, in the afternoon, I heard them at the side of the house, the 
larger one crying piteously for food when the Sparrow was near, but when 
alone, contentedly picking up seeds from rose hips or other available tid-bits 
till he saw more food being brought to him, when he again clamored as though 
he were dying of hunger. 

After a while he flew up to a telephone wire, blinked at me, and defied me 
to tell what bird he was. His body was short and fat and his head was so well 
drawn in that he looked as though he possessed no neck whatsoever. His 
general color was a brownish gray but his throat and breast were lighter and 
the latter speckled with brown. Some of his wing feathers were margined with 
buff, giving the effect of two light wing-bars. Even if I had not watched him 
being fed, I could have told he was a young bird, for his bill was very wide 
and yellowish at the base. One of the strongest clues to his identity was the 
fact that he was being taken care of by a Chipping Sparrow. I knew that 
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Cowbirds were the most deplorable scoundrels, making no nests for themselves 
and never caring for their young. A neighbor of mine found two Cowbirds in 
a Song Sparrow’s nest and three in that of a Chipping Sparrow, and it was 
not until they had grown up a bit and were walking about that she discovered 
they were not all Sparrows as she had supposed. It is curious that the parents 
will stand for such a thing, but in the case of the Chipping Sparrow of this 
story, I doubt if she knew that the impostor was not her own offspring. 

The longest and most exciting time I spent with these two birds was the 
day they led me a merry chase around the neighborhood when I was trying to 
get them in good position for photographing. The Cowbird and I played a 
game of tag in and out of a flower-bed, I trying to chase him out from his shady 
hiding-place into the open sunlight, and he quite successfully dodging me. He 
did not seem afraid and once ventured to come within a few inches of me. The 
Sparrow was more nervous and unsociable and would not come nearer than 
necessary. Finally the ‘Chippy’ lured its young charge out into the open and 
from there up to a low branch of a cedar tree. We could expect no better 
opportunity as he sat there waiting for more food. Time and again we tried 
to snap the feeding, but the process was such a rapid one that it seemed almost 
impossible. The Sparrow would alight with her back toward us as though she 
did not want us to pry into her private affairs, or she would hold the food in 
such a way that we could not get a satisfactory view of the Cowbird. Then, 
too, the Cowbird always fluttered his wings in great excitement and antici- 
pation of the meal, so that his body would be hardly more than a blur. 


THE CHIPPING SPARROW GIVES A MOUTHFUL TO THE YOUNG COWBIRD, 
WHO RECEIVES IT WITH FLUTTERING WINGS 
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As the Sparrow widened her range in foraging for food, the youngster was 
enticed from one tree to another, under bushes, up to wires, down to lawns, 
on to quiet porches, and finally—we held our breaths—they alighted on a 
narrow strip of lawn between a porch and the path. The Chippy hopped up 
to fill the cavernous mouth of the Cowbird. Now was the chance of the after- 
noon to secure our desired picture. 

My acquaintance with these birds had begun on Sunday and on Friday 
I heard the peculiar chirping now so familiar and saw for the last time the 
anxious ‘mother’ and her ever hungry and unsatisfied ‘son.’ 


The Flicker Family 


By CHRISTINE CHESTER CROWELL, Wyncote, Pa. 
With Photographs by Esther Heacock, Wyncote, Pa. 


swinging shelters, and window feeding-trays to induce the birds to make 

their homes in my friend’s garden where Wrens dart in and out the inch- 
wide doorways of their own special houses, and Orioles are high in the tree by 
the front porch. In winter the Cardinals flash across the snow and into the 
dark old cedars, and each Chickadee and Junco is an event. 

It was delightful to have the Flickers settle down in the giant maple so 
near the house from which the daily progress of their home-making could be 
observed. First, the tireless chipping and drilling of the bark (and it was 
amazing what large pieces they were able to hack off) until the hole was of a 
satisfactory size for the 
nest, and from then on to 
the hatching of the young 
ones. Very tiny they were 
and sparsely pin-feathered 
at the time of the heavy 
storm when the great 
branch in which they 
lived came crashing down. 
It seemed a tragedy and 
caused much excitement 
and concern for the safety 
of the birds. 

The branch, however, 
had not fallen bird-side- 
down as one naturally sup- 
posed it would, but the 
WHAT! MORE? little doorway was found 


Tins is every encouragement in the way of bird-baths, suet-sticks, 
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to be at one side, all the young birds intact, and, to everyone’s great relief, 
the parents showed no inclination to desert the nest. But so near the ground! 
And near to cats and every other enemy that ignores a sign which reads “Please 
keep away from this tree! By order 
of The BIRD CLUB.” 

Even the men who came to clean 
up the yard were in no way disturbed 
by the notice and commenced very 
vigorously to chop away the 
branches from the fallen limb within 
2 feet of the nest. When things were 
explained to them they became in- 
terested and arranged to saw the 
limb off a little above the entrance, 
stand the log on end and wire it to 
the trunk of the tree. 

The mother bird, who stayed on 
her nest during the chopping, evi- 
dently drew the line at the sawing. 
With the father Flicker, she hovered 
anxiously about, watching the oper- 
ations, and, when they were com- 
pleted, returned to their home (the 
entrance to it was then some 3 feet 
above the ground) to take up the 
daily round of household and family j 
cares which consisted chiefly in the WHO CALLED? 
constant gorging of their clamorous offspring. 

Thus for several weeks they reared their young ones without mishap (but 
with what secret misgivings we shall never know) until they were full fledged 
and ready to fare forth alone. : 

One summer morning, before the birds were old enough to leave the nest, 
I came upon my friend in her garden. A thread was stretched from the shutter 
of her camera near the Flicker tree to where she was crouching behind a 
spreading bush. I was offered a seat in the same shelter and together we 
waited and waited, never taking our eyes from the round hole in the upright 
log, and speaking in undertones. 

Suddenly, “Don’t move! Don’t breathe!’’ she mumbled, and in a moment 
her shutter snapped, catching the parent Flicker as it was pumping food into 
the gaping beak of one of the funny little eager heads that were stretching 
out into the sunshine. 

“T sometimes sit here for hours,” she informed me happily, and it certainly 
was a rewarding sight, however cramped and stiff-necked one might become. 


A Ruby-throat Tragedy 


y MR. and MRS. FRANK PAGAN, Wellsboro, Pa. 


EVERAL days of remarkably warm weather in March, and again in 
April, brought the birds back to Tioga County, Pennsylvania, earlier 
than usual during the spring of 1925. We saw Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds during the first week of May, and as the tulips and lilacs came into 
bloom there were several about the garden each day. Sunday, May 25, was 
warm and mild during the morning, and at noon there were four Humming- 
birds flying about a big Persian lilac by the dining-room window. In the 
afternoon it grew colder and we noticed a pair of Hummers flying under the 
porch and occasionally resting on the electric wires, which are about 2 inches 
from the ceiling. We wonder if their instinct gave them such a strong pre- 
monition of the coming cold wave that they were seeking a place of refuge. 
On Monday morning I was wakened by the Robins’ persistent calls, and 
upon looking out was amazed to see the air full of snow. Everything was 
buried under 5 inches of its cold whiteness. We had trays of apples and raisins 
in the garden for the Robins, and they were urging us to get out and sweep 
off the snow. The Bluebirds added their call, for the bittersweet we had for 
them was covered also. We have a glorious row of French double lilacs, which 
were in full bloom, and some panicles hung over a foot long. Their branches 
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were so burdened with the clinging wet snow they were bent to the ground. 
We hurried down and put out apples, suet, and seeds for the various birds, and 
then began to rescue our shrubs by shaking off the snow. 

A week before a Song Sparrow had built her nest in a barberry near the 
house. A cat had raided this during the night, by jumping again and again 
into the shrub. The thorns were covered with its yellow hair. The nest had 
been torn up and the eggs were on the ground broken. Fortunately, the Song 
Sparrows had escaped and were hopping about trying to explain their troubles 
and condemning the cats. 

The snow melted rapidly and that afternoon we saw the Hummingbirds 
several times. That night the thermometer dropped to 24° Fahr., and the 
next day was windy and cold. At noon a neighbor came with a female Hum- 
mingbird in a box. He had found her clinging to a rope, apparently dead, but 
after being in a warm room a few minutes she revived. We put her in a screened 
box which we have for hurt birds, and fed her honey and water and sugar 
dissolved in water. Then we picked a big bunch of lilacs and she flew about 
these, sipping the honey and resting on the branches. In spite of the fact 
that she flew about and ate, after a few hours she settled down on a flower and 
died. We suppose she was weakened by the cold and snow. 

Tuesday night was cold again and on Wednesday morning we found, under 
a vine on our porch, a dead female Hummingbird, and, clinging to the vine 
close up under the roof, was a male bird. During the day another dead male 
bird was brought to us. It was found clinging to the bark of a deserted log- 
cabin. The accompanying pictures are of these four birds. 

A friend found a dead Ruby-throat on a table of plants on her porch, and 
another was found against the alley door of a store. We have learned of eight 
Hummingbirds that perished, and they had each sought protection under a 
roof or porch. 

These birds were all brilliant and beautiful, especially the males. In 
shadow their gorgets were dark green, but when turned to the light they became 
collars of fire. For several days we looked in vain for a Ruby-throat and had 
almost given up hope that any had survived in the locality. One evening I 
saw one on a larkspur and a few days later I saw a male with his gorgeous 
throat glistening in the sun. We have seen only two birds at a time this 
summer and have found only one nest. So we fear that only one pair has 
survived in this locality. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXVIII. MORCOM’S, LUCIFER, SALVIN’S, XANTUS'’S, 
AND WHITE-EARED HUMMINGBIRDS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


Morcom’s Hummingbird (Atthis heloisa morcomi) is the smallest North 
American species of this interesting family. It is represented in Mexico and 
Guatemala by two other subspecies. It is itself apparently confined, however, 
to the Huachuca Mountains in southern Arizona, as, in fact, but two speci- 
mens are known, both of these having been taken in Ramsey Canyon in this 
range of mountains. 

The Lucifer Hummingbird (Culothorax lucifer lucifer) is a Mexican bird 
which occurs in the United States only along our southwestern border. It 
breeds north to Nuevo Leon (Mexico), central western Texas, and southern 
Arizona; west to Sinaloa and Jalisco; south to Guerrero and Chiapas, and east 
to Vera Cruz. It winters north at least to Jalisco and southern Nuevo Leon. 
The only United States specimens thus far known are one from Fort Bowie, 
Arizona; another, without specific locality, from the same state; and three 
from the Chisos Mountains, Texas. It is so rare in the United States that we 
have no dates of migration, although it probably does not winter within our 
borders. 

Salvin’s Hummingbird (A mazilia salvini) has a very limited distribution 
in northeastern Sonora and southern Arizona. In fact, but two specimens are 
known—one from Nacosari, Sonora, and one from Palmerlee in Cochise 
County, southern Arizona. 

Xantus’s Hummingbird (Basilinna xantusi) is a permanent resident of 
the southern two-thirds of the peninsula of Lower California in Mexico. Its 
northern limit seems to be about north latitude 29°, which is approximately 
275 miles south of the southern boundary of the United States in California. 
There is no record of the species outside Lower California. 

White-eared Hummingbird (Basilinna leucotis leucolis) is a Mexican 
bird which occurs in the United States only in southern Arizona. It ranges 
in summer north to southern Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, and southern Arizona, 
west to Sonora, Sinaloa, and Colina; south to Guerrero, Oaxaca, Chiapas, and 
Guatemala; and east to Guatemala, and Vera Cruz. Another subspecies occurs 
in Nicaragua. It winters north at least to the Valley of Mexico and Colima. 
It arrives in Arizona probably in April, and remains until August, possibly 
until September, although we have no definite dates of its migration. 
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Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SEVENTY-THIRD PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Our review of the eighteen species of Hummingbirds contained in the A. 
O. U. Check-List is concluded with mention of five species of which probably 
only two occur regularly north of the Mexican boundary. 

Morcom’s Hummingbird described by Ridgway as Atthis morcomi but 
later by the same author ranked as a subspecies of Aithis heloisa, is known 
from only two adult females taken July 2, 1896 in the Huachucha Mountains, 
of southern Arizona. I have not seen either of these specimens, but aside from 
all other differences, this form may be distinguished by its small size, its 
length not exceeding 234 inches, less, therefore, than that of any other North 
American bird. 

Salvin’s Hummingbird (Amazilia salvini) is also known from only two 
specimens, only one of which was taken within the United States, a young 
female secured in Cochise County, Arizona, July 4, 1905. I have not seen 
either of these specimens. 

The Lucifer Hummingbird (Calothorax lucifer lucifer. Figs. 7, 8) has 
been twice reported from Arizona, but in the United States is known chiefly 
from Dr. Oberholser’s record of its occurrence in western Texas. Our series 
of this species is too small to throw any light on its plumages. 

Xantus’s Hummingbird (Basilinna xantusi. Figs. 4-6). Both the two 
known members of the genus Basilinna have a conspicuous white mark behind 
the eye, but the cinnamon abdomen and larger chestnut tail of the present 
species will always distinguish it. Adult females are uniform cinnamon below. 
Young males resemble them, but are duller above and have the throat and 
breast flecked with metallic green. 

White-eared Hummingbird (Basilinna leucotis. Figs. 1-3). Young 
females have the crown and upper parts more rusty than the adult, the under- 
parts buffy white, the sides rusty rather than green. Young males resemble 
the adult female but usually have a few metallic blue feathers on the throat 
or forehead. 
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Motes from Field and Study 


4 YOUNG SPOTTED SANDPIPER 


Photographed by Roger Peterson, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Podilymbus podiceps, Linn. in South 
Plainfield, N. J. 


During April, 1924, the Pied-billed Grebe 
was especially numerous in South Plainfield 
Pond and afforded me an unusual oppor- 
tunity for study. Almost every day I would 
visit the pond and find at least three or four 
of this species swimming and diving near the 
bridge. They seemed very indifferent to the 
heavy traffic passing by and would often 
come within 50 feet of the shore where I was 
standing. My last trip to the pond for some 
days was on April 24, when there were two 
observed about 300 feet off shore, but I am 
informed by a resident that these two were 
continually seen during May and June. 

On July 2, one adult was noted in the 
middle of the pond, and on the 3d, I was 
rejoiced to see both parents with their brood 
of five tiny chicks, which were only a few 
days out of the shell. On the afternoon of 
July 8 there was a very severe electrical 
storm, accompanied by torrential rain, which 
lasted well into the night, and I was informed 
that the authorities, fearing that the road 
would be washed away, tore away the dam 
and let out the pond. On July 15 I visited 
the pond, now nothing but mud-flats, and 
learned of the tragic fate of the little family. 
It is reported that the birds were picked up 
by some boys on the following day and 


carried away to their home. Whether it was 
only the young birds that were captured or 
the entire family, I could not find out, but 
the incident is doubly regrettable as it is the 
first time I have noted this Grebe as a sum- 
mer resident in the vicinity of Plainfield.— 
Joun T. S. Hunn, Plainfield, N. J. 


The American Egret in New York 


July 30 I was leading a large group of boys 
from Surprise Lake Camp on a ‘Nature 
Hike.’ The party was approaching a lily- 
pond, which covers a large area, when one of 
the councilors with me and some boys who 
were in the lead pointed out a “large white 
bird wading in the water’’ about 100 yards 
away. I believed that the strong sunlight 
was the cause of their “seeing” such a color. 

When within 40 yards of the bird I could 
clearly see the pure white, the long curved 
heron-like neck, the long wading legs of an 
American Egret. As I approached nearer, 
the bird rose and flew to a tree on the shore 
about 150 yards away from me. While it was 
in the air, I could observe to advantage its 
color, and slow, almost stately flight. 

The pond of which I speak is called 
Barrett’s Pond, near North Highland, right 
in back of Herbert Sara’s store, on the Albany 
to New York State Road. A road leaves the 
State Road at this place in the direction of 
Cold Spring.—Smney V. VeERNoN, Cold 
Spring, N.Y. 


Egret at Plainfield, N. J. 


On August 10, while driving past a large 
pond half way between here and Rahway, I 
saw two large white birds. My mother was 
with me and we stopped and watched them 
for some time until they finally flew out of 
sight, but they passed very near us so we had 
a good look at them. They were pure white, 
with yellow bills and black legs, and by 
means of the Audubon Bulletin No. 5 I 
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identified them as Egrets. I was much 
thrilled with my discovery. 

Two days later we went again and took a 
friend with us. To our delight they were still 
there and seemed quite at home. They were 
most interesting as they stalked about in the 
water catching fish (I suppose) or crouched 
down and made a queer kind of swaying 
motion from side to side. And, as they flew 
it was interesting to see them, occasionally 
straighten out their necks, the better to see 
something.—ELIsSABETH B. FULLERTON, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Egrets and Little Blues in New 
Hampshire 


An American Egret visited Portsmouth, 
N. H., on July 25. On August 4, two of these 
birds appeared and have been seen almost 
every day up to the present (August 11). 

On August 6, in addition to this excep- 
tional visit, four Little Blue Herons, in the 
white phase, flew down near one of the 
Egrets. They settled with an erratic, jerky 
flight. We were near enough to observe that 
their legs were pale in color, unlike those of 
the Egret which convinced us that they were 
not snowy Herons. They were seen again on 
August 7 and 11.—Henry R. Carey and 
Joun T. Coo.ipcE, Jr., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Distribution of the Ring-necked Pheasant 


It seems evident that the Ring-necked 
Pheasant ought to be counted as a permanent 
addition to the avifauna of America. During 
the past few years I have noted it in the fol- 
lowing states: Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
There seem to be certain well-established 
colonies of these birds in certain sections. 
One of these evidently covers eastern Massa- 
chusetts, extending into New Hampshire 
and down the Connecticut Valley into Con- 
necticut. The birds are especially plentiful 
about Plymouth, Mass., which seems to be 
a kind of center from which the species is 
spreading northward, westward, and south- 
ward. I have noted these birds a number of 
times in central New Jersey not far from 


Summerville and also near New Brunswick. 
This colony does not appear to be connected 
with that previously mentioned. 

One of the largest and most thickly popu- 
lated colonies is in western New York state. 
An early morning ride on the train from 
Geneva to Buffalo, last spring, brought 
many of these birds to my attention. There 
seemed to be one or two in nearly every field 
and they were noted right up to the out- 
skirts of Buffalo. There is another colony 
rivaling in size and extent the New York 
colony, in the Wilamette River Valley of 
Oregon and extending into western Wash- 
ington. I am told that in this region the 
birds are sometimes so plentiful as to become 
a serious menace to agriculture. They sit on 
shocks of grain and thresh out large quan- 
tities for food. 

There are Pheasants in the eastern regions 
of Washington, and they are scattered over a 
wide area in the grain-growing districts. I 
have also noted them on the Clearwater 
River in northern Idaho above Lewiston. 
The irrigated districts of southern Idaho 
about Twin Falls and farther north in the 
neighborhood of Idaho Falls contain many 
Pheasants, and they probably extend into 
similar districts in Utah, though I have not 
noted them there. 

Some years ago I saw these birds quite 
frequently around the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay. The district where they were 
seen is low and rather marshy. Whether they 
are still found in this section I do not know. 
—WALTER ALBION SquiREs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sapsucker and Hornbeam 


During the past spring, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers passed through the wooded 
country just south of this city in rather large 
numbers. I was much interested in the birds’ 
choice of one species of tree which it drilled. 
There are twenty some species of native trees, 
besides a liberal allowance of volunteer 
domestic apple, pear, and cherry which are 
found in this locality. From such a menu I was 
surprised to find that the Sapsuckers drilled 
and visited almost entirely the American hop 
hornbeam, also known as ironwood (Osirya 
virginiana). 
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This rather common tree is widely scattered 
in the woodlands, but I can find few of them 
which escaped being tapped. All the Sap- 
suckers I have seen during their stay were 
visiting the hop hornbeams. They drilled a 
few holes in a row, sometimes making several 
rows, but they never completely encircled the 
trunk or limb. From these borings the sap 
flowed freely, running down the trunk in 
little rivulets or dripping continually from 
some overhead branch. On the trunks it soon 
coagulated into a slimy, whitish or reddish 
curdled substance, often so completely cover- 
ing a part of the trunk as to give it the ap- 
pearance of being painted. 

I often watched the birds as they silently 
visited their various cups which were always 
overflowing. Often two and sometimes three 
would be visiting the same tree trunk or 
limbs at the same time. These trees plainly 
show the marks left by being drilled in 
previous seasons, but they are not seemingly 
affected by it. On one occasion I saw a few 
holes drilled in a black sugar maple but I 
never saw a bird visit them.—WILLIAM C. 
Grima, Pilisburgh, Pa. 


A Pheebe Tragedy 


In an old abandoned residence near my 
place a Phoebe has, for the past two years, 
taken up its residence. The last of June I 
visited the place to see how she was pro 
gressing and discovered the condition as 
shown in the picture. Mrs. Phoebe was no- 
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where to be seen. About the middle of the 
nest can be seen the wing and head of a half- 
grown Phoebe. Just below and a little to the 
right, can be seen the bill and part of the head 
of a second. It does not show in the picture, 
but under the wing of the first one is a third. 
Whatever caused this first brood to die will 
never be known. Home ties must have been 
strong to have induced her to build the 
second nest on top the dead birds. But what 
caused her to abandon the eggs in the upper 
nest?—Ear.L Brooks, Noblesville, Ind. 


The Ave Café 


We have had the unusual honor of enter 
taining at our window-shelf a flock of be 
tween 40 and 50 Purple Finches. They have 
now been here for two months. On January 
21, a pair of them found the feeding-station 
and each day the number increased until our 
flock numbers around 50. 

For fully a month they have been giving 
us beautiful morning concerts. At first the 
chorus was very low and subdued, but as the 
days grow longer and warmer the song in 
creases in volume. 

We have fed them literally bushels of sun 
flower seeds. It is evident that they now 
find plenty of other food as the seeds do not 
disappear as rapidly as at first, but they still 
spend a great deal of time in our trees pour 
ing forth their wonderful song. 

For a time there were four Goldfinches 
with them, but we have not seen them for 
some time. We can only hope that some of 
them will stay with us through the summer 
and rear their families in our trees.—Mrs 
RoBERT E. RANDALL, Freeport, Maine. 


Wren Notes from Glenolden, Pa. 


We are well supplied with Wrens at all 
seasons of the year in Glenolden, Pa. The 
House Wren is abundant from April 20 to 
September 25 (earliest record April 11, 
latest, September 29). We generally have 
one or two pairs nesting in our boxes. Last 
year one brood did not leave the nest until 
September 1, the latest record of departure 
from the nest that we have cf this species. 
Several times we have noticed pieces of 
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PURPLE FINCHES AND A TREE 


chicken wire protruding from the entrance 
holes of Wren boxes. One nest was examined 
carefully, and the pieces of wire found within, 
when placed end to end, measured 39 inches! 
Does the House Wren utilize this material 
for self-protection? Invariably these wires 
protruded from the hole. 

Examining the nest of a House Wren 
recently, I found in the lining a piece of cast 
snake-skin about 6 inches long. The Crested 
Flycatcher resorts to this practice, and oc- 
casionally the Blue Grosbeak, but I was not 
aware that the House Wren ever did. 

The Winter Wren arrives 
October 14 and leaves about April 1, (October 
7 earliest record, April 27 latest). This in- 
conspicuous little fellow does not sing much 
during migrations, but in the spring of 1924 
he warbled for us continually from April 19 
to 27. On the latter date I had the unusual 
pleasure of hearing the House Wren, Winter 
Wren, and Carolina Wren singing simul- 
taneously! One usually observes the Winter 
Wren on or near the ground, but on this date 
he was perched in the tip top of a tall beech, 
about 60 feet above the ground, pouring forth 
his prolonged, rippling melody. I had dif- 
ficulty in locating the tiny songster with the 
binoculars, although the tree was not yet in 
leaf. Again in the fall, October 1924, we had 
the pleasure of hearing the Winter Wren in 
song, and this time the singer came to the 
trees near the house so that we heard the 
lilting song through our open windows. 

We have the pleasure of the Carolina Wren 
all the year round, and the male sings during 
all seasons. He is called the ‘Mocking Wren’ 
in the South, but although, at a distance, 
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SPARROW AT THE ‘AVE CAFE’ 


some of his songs resemble those of other 
species, I do not think he intentionally 
mimics other birds, for when heard at close 
range the tone quality and execution of his 
singing are distinctive and individual. 

On October 12, 1924, we captured a female 
Carolina Wren in one of our banding traps. 
She was recaptured January 18, 1925, along 
with her mate. To prove that they bore us 
no ill-will for the handling they received in 
being caught and banded, on March 15, they 
began construction of their nest in a neigh- 
bor’s garage. The first egg was laid April 2 
and the last April 7. The six young were 
hatched April 25. On the zoth all the young 
were found dead in the nest. It was not a 
case of desertion, for the mother bird was 
seen at the garage the evening before. The 
nest was in order, all the fledglings accounted 
for, and no ants or parasites in evidence 
which might have caused the tragedy. What 
was the explanation? The only reasonable 
one I can offer is that they were asphyxiated 
by the exhaust fumes from the automobile. 
The parent birds could escape when the gas 
became too stifling, but the fledglings were 
helpless, and a small amount of that poison- 
ous gas would soon kill a baby bird.—Joun 
A. GILLesPtE, Glenolden, Pa. 


A Northern Cardinal 


Since 1887 I have spent more or less of each 
spring and summer here on Big Tink Pond, 
or Lake Teedyuskung, and made notes of the 
birds, so that a stranger among our feathered 
friends would immediately attract my at- 
tention. This spring. or rather this June, 
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when I arrived at camp J heard the Cardinal 
Grosbeak—he was around camp for two 
weeks or more; then I heard him in the 
distance. He now visits at 4 o’clock every 
day the back yard of my machinist. It is the 
only one ever seen in this section of the 
country, and I thought the fact might be 
worth recording. 

Our camp is located in the mountains 
about the center of the triangle formed by 
the junction of the Delaware River and 
the Lackawaxen River in Pike County, 
Pa. We are about 9g miles from Hawley, 
Pa., about 7 miles from Masthope, and 4 to 
5 miles from the Rowland Station on the 
Erie Railroad.—DaAnreEt C. BEARD, Flushing, 
LI. 


Yellow-throated Warbler in Southern 
New Jersey 

On May 30, 1925, while passing through a 
small pine grove just north of the Cape May 
Point pond, Cape May, N. J., F. P. Mathews, 
H. Deignan, and myself were attracted by a 
strange song similar to that of an Indigo 
Bunting. On inspection the author of the 
song proved to be a Yellow-throated War- 
bler not customarily found north of central 
Delaware. The New Jersey records, at least, 
seem rather scarce, although the interesting 
fact is that on precisely the same day, in 
1924, in exactly the same spot, a Yellow- 
throated Warbler, presumably the same bird, 
was found singing a similar song. That time 
it was seen by about fifteen members of the 
Delaware Valley Ornithologica’ Club, which 
in 1925 had passed the same way half an 
hour before, but while expecting it had been 
unable to hear or see it. This may be merely 
an individual case of a bird flying across 
Delaware Bay, or it may indicate that this 
beautiful bird is in reality a rare summer 
resident of southern New Jersey.—HENRY 
Hixt Couuins, III, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher in Pennsylvania 


An interesting and unusual record for my 
bird-list this year is that of the Blue-Gray 
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Gnatcatcher. I saw first the female bird and 
then the male. Both were busy carrying 
lichens and cobwebs for their nest, which was 
in the making. I observed them for a 
number of days and by imitating their plain- 
tive little note could call them within a few 
feet of my post. This was on May g to 13, 
1925. On May 31, I took another trip to their 
home and found the nest just as I last saw 
it, but the birds were not around. Between 
those dates I came across a pair of Gnat- 
catchers in a large oak tree some distance 
from their original nesting-place. At the 
time I was puzzled as to whether this was 
another pair hunting a nesting-place or the 
same pair I had watched nesting. June 10, 4 
made another trip and to my great surprise 
not a trace of the nest could be seen. Ap- 
parently the birds had carried the material 
from their first nest to another location which 
I have not discovered.—Mary S. Trem- 
BATH, Lock Haven, Pa. 


The Tail of a Robin 


The moulting-time of birds is usually 
August, but at other seasons feathers are 
lost, especially from the tail, by accidents or 
cats, and I often wondered if it would be 
necessary for the bird to wait until fall for 
their renewal. 

This year the question was answered for 
me by Robin No. 259181, banded last year 
(June 5, 1924) and who returned to my 
yard this spring (March 27, 1925) in good 
feather, but when trapped on March 29 he 
was minus his tail, having lost it during the 
two previous days in some manner unknown 
to me. 

He was around the yard and ‘repeated’ 
several times, his tailless condition being 
noticeable, but on April 16 his new tail 
measured 1% inches and on May 30 was 
fully grown. It is interesting to know that 
this bird under natural conditions regained 
his lost tail in less than a month and not 
during the moulting season.—R. E. Horsey, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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June 15 to August 15, 1925 


AN AMERICAN EGRET (extreme left) AND THREE IMMATURE LITTLE BLUE HERONS 
SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZE 
Photographed at Rivervale, N. J., August 7, 1925, by F. M. Chapman 


The most striking bird movement of a 
general nature reflected in the present report 
is the unusual volume of the late summer 
northward movement of ‘white’ Herons 
the American Egret and white young of the 
Little Blue Heron. The Pensacola reporter 
lists as an item of interest discovery of a 
colony of the Little Blue Heron, and it is 
possible that the origin of this wave is to be 
looked for in an unusual abundance within 
the regular breeding limits of these birds in 
the South. Or it may lie in a perhaps corre- 
lated early inception of the northward move- 
ment, for both species reached Washington, 
D. C., at an unusually early summer date, the 
end of June. Their numbers and wide dis- 
tribution were very notable in New Jersey, 
as mentioned in the Philadelphia and New 
York reports, and mention of the Little Blue 


Heron in the Ohio indicates that 
traces at least of a Heron wave were also 
present west of the Alleghanies. Varying 
from year to year, the number of southern 
Herons in the Northeast in late summer has 
shown a general increase for some time past, 
of which the present influx is a culmination. 

Occurrence of about 9 migrant Laughing 
Gulls July 21 on a New York City reservoir 
leads us to speak here of the recent increase 
of this species along the coast, which is more 
or less concentrated in New York waters in 
southward migration and reflected in the 
New York report from time to time. We 
have just returned from a cruise along the 
coast of Maine from Portland east, where oc- 
casional individuals, all adult, were en- 
countered as far east as lower Penobscot Bay 
(Camden, August 16 to 19; western entrance 
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to Fox Island Thoroughfare, August 13) and 
none further northeast. The species is ap- 
preciably more numerous at Boston, Mass., 
for entering the harbor August 20, a dozen 
were counted—but these were all young. 
ReGion.—This summer is a re 
markable one in that the weather conditions 
have been ideal for the growth of vegetation 
warm, even temperature with only one 


Boston 


period of excessive heat (early June) and 
frequent showers, which prevented the usual 
parching effect of the summer’s sun. Conse- 
quently, the trees, shrubs, and the grass of 
our lawns show a verdure which surpasses 
the beauty of foliage in 1922 and has not 
been equaled for a dozen years at least. 
Certain plants, notably the common mullein, 
favorably situated for rapid growth, have 
attained unusual size. 

The Indigo Bunting, mentioned as being 
poorly represented in the spring, was rare 
here as a breeding bird. We miss the Indigo 
Bunting at this time of year especially, for 
his song is one of the familiar sounds of mid- 
summer when most birds have become quiet. 
Indeed, all through this summer period we 
hear comparatively little bird-song; there is 
singing in the early morning twilight and 
again at evening, but the burst of spring sing- 
ing, when the birds sing from dawn till dark, 
is over. During August the woods are silent; 
the Red-eyed Vireo sings alone, and in the 
country-side few birds except the Song Spar- 
row and the Indigo Bunting sing regularly. 
So we miss the Indigo this year with his 
buoyant, energetic song. 

We wonder what has become of the birds 
which have bred in our neighborhood during 
the last few seasons, but if we recall the 
danger which Indigo Buntings run when 
they leave the United States for the winter 
the peril of the long journey over seas—we 
understand the reason for any sharp diminu- 
in numbers. Traveling together, as 
many of the little land-birds often do, a 
company from some restricted locality may 
encounter a storm in the Gulf of Mexico 
which they cannot withstand or escape, and 
when they succumb to it, their breeding- 
grounds are left for a time untenanted. 

It is gratifying to report the continued in- 
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crease in numbers of the Killdeer in eastern 
Massachusetts. Three years ago a few birds 
were mentioned in these notes. Since that 
time observations of the bird have repeatedly 
been made here; George Nelson not infre- 
quently hears their cry from Great Meadow, 
East Lexington, and on August 3 I saw four 
birds in a market-garden (a good place to 
look for them) in Burlington, Mass.—WIN- 
sor M. Tyter, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—-In midsummer the 
nesting season is on the wane and such south- 
ward migration of land-birds as there may be 
is so slight that interest turns to the water- 
birds, where there is usually more of interest. 
A notable feature this year has been the 
presence of southern Herons, particularly 
‘white’ Herons—the American Egret and 
young of the Little Blue. An Egret is re 
ported from as far north as Dutchess County 
(M.S. Crosby). As many as 9 Egrets are re- 
ported from the Elizabeth, N. J., marshes, 
as well as 4 or more Little Blue Herons, 
July 23; and a young Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, July 24 (C. A. Urner). This last is 
difficult to identify and we give credence to 
the record only in view of its author’s wide 
experience, including some with this species. 
From just over our southern boundary at 
Milltown, N. J., Percy Collins writes that 
the Little Blue Heron was first seen on July 
19; on July 29 he observed 25 young and 4 
adults. The American Egret was also seen 
on July 19, 24, and 26—3 birds, and a single 
bird on August 2. At Rivervale, N. J., 
August 7, F. M. Chapman counted 15 young 
and one adult Little Blue Herons and 1 
American Egret. On a pond at West Nyack, 
R. B. Potter found 7 young Little Blues and 
an Egret, July 26. At Mt. Sinai Harbor, L. 
I., August 15, R. C. Murphy counted 11 
Little Blues. This is an unusually large 
number for Long Island, where a few ‘white’ 
Herons have been present at this season 
almost every year recently. 

On July 5 the writer, sailing in a small 
boat on Moriches Bay, L. I., was astonished 
to see a Canada Goose swimming on the 
water in the distance. Alarmed by a passing 
motor-boat it took wing and, flying strongly, 
disappeared in the distance. Concerning the 
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YOUNG LITTLE BLUE HERONS AT RIVERVALE, N. J 


There were 16 Little Blue Herons 


on this pond, August 7, 1925. Photographed by F. M. Chapman 


incident he has to hand a letter from W. S. 
Dana, of Mastic, dated July 12, which says, 
“About two weeks ago . . . I saw a pair of 
Geese on the flats, One of these birds could 
fly and went west out of sight but the other 
did not try to fly but skulked off to the west 
out of sight. ... I think that these birds 
got away from some of the gunners at Good- 
ground or down that way, for they all have 
large flocks of Geese. It is possible that the 
bird you saw was one of the same pair or 


another bird which got away in the same 
way.” This seems like a reasonable ex- 
planation. The point of interest is that, 
whatever their source and whether or not 
they be given a summer ‘status,’ Canada 
Geese, free and independent, are now a 
possibility in summer. 

On the afternoon of July 26, the writer 
spent an hour or two in company with L. B. 
Hunt observing water-birds along the marshes 
that fringe the ocean side of Moriches Bay at 
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Mastic. About 10 Ring-billed Gulls, a flock 
of 3 Blue-winged Teal, and a Pied-billed 
Grebe, diving in the shallows, were all put 
down as exceptionally early migrants. 

Among items of interest furnished by the 
Bronx County Bird Club are the following: 
a White-throated Sparrow at Boonton, N. J., 
June 23 (Hickey, Kuerzi, and Matacheski); 
about 9 Laughing Gulls on the Jerome 
Reservoir, July 21, early for migrants so far 
west; a breeding station for the Upland 
Plover in Orange County, N. Y., near 
Washingtonville. Although the nest was not 
found, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the birds bred. They were located in a certain 
field by Matacheski in June, and found still 
present there by the writer, July 1. 

The Northern Water-Thrush is one of the 
few land-birds regularly observed on Long 
Island in southward migration during this 
period—the first noticed at Mastic this year 
on August 2. W. F, Eaton and H. B. Curry 
report a Louisiana Water-Thrush (rare east- 
ward on Long Island) at Blue Point, August 
15 or 16, as well as two of the northern species. 

Prior to the present summer we have 
known the Least Bittern at Mastic only as a 
rare transient. Two or three birds were 
found on June 28 in the cat-tails bordering a 
certain familiar creek where they could not 
have been overlooked in earlier years, and as 
they were observed frequently thereafter 
they were at least potentially breeding, 
although now, in mid-August, it is some 
weeks since they have been seen. It is inter- 
esting to observe the fluctuations in bird-life 
of such an isolated 
period of years. Some years ago this creek 
was a stronghold for the Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, nesting in the cat-tails. Then they 
disappeared completely from here, although 
they were still to be found nesting in the high- 
tide bushes of the marsh which fringes the 
inner side of the ocean beach across the bay. 
Two or three years ago a few birds appeared 
on the salt marsh on the landward side of 
the bay, building nests in the coarse marsh 
Spartina by bending down its tips; thence 
they spread to a clump of high-tide bushes 
at the mouth of this creek and are now in the 
cat-tails of the creek again.—J. T. Nicnots, 
New York, N.Y. 


Swampy area over a 
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PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The weather for 
this period was about normal. Exceptionally 
heavy thunder storms occurred at various 
points and considerable damage by lightning 
and rain was reported. 

The most interesting bird records, as usual, 
come from New Jersey coast points this 
‘Season.’ Common Terns and Black Skim- 
mers appeared to have had a good season, 
many young having hatched; about 150 
young Terns and some 20 young Skimmers 
were found in one colony, July 7. There 
seems to be a gratifying increase in Least 
Terns this summer, no less than five breeding 
places having come to our attention. The 
number of birds represented in each was 
about 30, 10, 15, 4, 2. The largest colony will 
no doubt be broken up by recent develop- 
ments on Brigantine Island, but this is some- 
what compensated for by the fact that one 
colony was found breeding on a filled-in area 
on the meadow a mile or more from the 
ocean’s edge. It would seem then that the 
Leasts will adapt themselves to changing 
conditions. Some 20 Piping Plover were 
noted at Brigantine, June 27; 3 Turnstones 
were also seen on the same date. 

Charles Urner furnishes interesting records 
from the region about Barnegat Bay: June 
26, Greater Yellow-Legs 1; June 30, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper 3; Sanderling 3, Black- 
bellied Plover 1. Immature Bonaparte’s Gulls 
about the bay throughout June. June 26, 
Atlantic City, Least Sandpiper 4. August o, 
Manasquam, Little Blue Herons 50, Egrets 
5, Willet 3; Barnegat Bay, Curlews 109, 
Forster’s Terns 2, Mockingbird 1, immature 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons 2, and a 
number of Roseate Terns. 

Mr. Culver reports several Little Blue 
Herons and Egrets frequenting a pond near 
Addingham, Pa., during the first week of 
August. An Egret was reported also from 
Haddonfield, N. J., about mid-July. 

On July 6, a singing male Yellow-throated 
Warbler was found at Cape May, N. J., and 
since a bird of this species has been seen by 
different observers several times this spring, 
it may be that it has established itself as a 
breeder. 

A bird-roost, in Knights Park, Collings- 
wood, N. J., has been of considerable local 
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interest. About 50 Robins first frequented 
this roost early in April. Apparently male 
birds from the neighborhood roosted there 
during the spring and summer. Early in the 
summer, immature Starlings and Grackles 
commenced to use the roost. It is now being 
used by many Robins, Starlings, Grackles, 
and English Sparrows, the bulk being Star- 
lings. Probably 2,000 to 3,000 birds frequent 
the roost every night. 

In a list of early migrants made by Mr. 
Gillespie in the last report, May 19 and 20 
should read April 19 and 20 for Black and 
White and Yellow Warblers.—Juuian K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


PittsBuRGH REGION.—A spring of turbu- 
lent weather conditions, notable for ex- 
tremes of temperature, both high and low, 
was followed, in the latter part of June, by 
hot days and nights. The coming of July 
brought fairly normal summer weather. The 
station of the Weather Bureau at Pittsburgh 
reports an average temperature for July of 
2 degrees below the normal for this region, 
with precipitation also under normal. Dense 
fogs were prevalent, o ‘curring on eleven dif- 


brought more hot days and nights, with 
tropical showers of short duration occurring 
on many days at about the same time, late in 
the afternoon, which were followed by bril- 
liant sunshine and hot nights. The popular 
opinion of the ‘man in the street’ is that, thus 
far, we have had a cool summer. 

Observers throughout the district are in 
agreement that the birds have continued to 
sing until much later dates than in former 
seasons. A variety of theories are advanced 
to account for this phenomenon, the most 
common one being that the coolness of the 
summer has something to do with it. There 
are, however, no comparative data to support 
this conjecture. A list of singing birds com- 
piled by Miss Lily Frederick from her ob- 
servations at Bradford Woods, on August 12, 
includes: Cardinal, Bob-White, Song Spar- 
row, Field Sparrow, Goldfinch, Robin, Tow- 
hee, Scarlet Tanager, House Wren, Chipping 
Sparrow, Wood Pewee, and Baltimore Oriole. 
This same observer also records the singing 


*These should be the Prairie Horned Lark.—Ep. 
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of the Veery and the Whip-poor-will at this 
place on July 11. 

On July 30, William C. Grimm saw a male 
Bay-breasted Warbler at Slack Hollow, 
whi:h is a wooded tract to the south of 
Pittsburgh. This individual, which was seen 
at short range, is probably a stray, as this 
species is only common hereabouts during 
the migrating season. 

Mr. Grimm also reports having seen the 
young of the following species: Wood 
Thrush, Towhee, House Wren, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Maryland Yellow-Throat, Black- 
capped Chickadee and Sparrow Hawk. 

On July 18, Miss Helen Blair and a party 
saw about 10 Horned Larks* in a cornfield 
on the side of a ravine on the south side of 
the Monongahela River and in the outskirts 
of Pittsburgh. This event has aroused con- 
siderable discussion as to the correctness of 
the identification as this species is rarely 
observed at this time of year in this district 
and usually is found during migration in 
entirely different sort of surroundings. How- 
ever, in the party were other observers who 
are accurate and they vouch for the identi- 
fication. 

The Indigo Buntings have been common 
this summer and seen in groups of 20 to 30 
in fields of freshly cut hay. On several oc- 
casions the writer has seen such flocks with 
one or two Kingbirds nearby but keeping 
aloof from the Buntings. Among the species 
that have been common everywhere in the 
district this summer are: Goldfinch, Flicker, 
Catbird, Wood Pewee, Downy Woodpecker, 
Song Sparrow, Red-winged Black-bird (in 
flocks of 50 to 100 as early as July 5), 
Phoebe, Field Sparrow, Red-eyed Vireo, and 
Brown Thrasher. 

The Red-headed Woodpecker has seemed 
to be more common than usual, one observer 
reporting having seen them at a large number 
of points on a walk from Canonsburg to 
Castle Shannon along the interurban line 
which runs from Pittsburgh to Washington, 
Pa. This person visited this strip of territory 
on two days (July 3 and 5). Another one 
reports them plentiful at Wildwood in the 
northern portion of Allegheny County. 

The nesting and rearing of young birds has 
been successful throughout the region. 


Negley Aiken reports the finding of a nest of 
the Brown Thrasher with three eggs at Edge- 
wood, on August 8, probably a second nest- 
ing for this species. Some of our wilder birds 
have come into the urban districts to nest, a 
nest of a Carolina Wren having been found 
at the edge of a much-traveled road, on the 
south side of Pittsburgh, and a brood of 3 
Sparrow Hawks having been reared in a tall 
white oak in McKinley Park. Jesse L. Jones 
reports the nesting of the Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, Yellow breasted Chat, and the Black 
and White Warbler well within the city 
limits. Apparently there is a growing 
tendency for birds to come into the towns, 
which is probably due to more general edu- 
cation of the public to the importance of 
protecting bird-life. 

That the Starling is increasing throughout 
the district is becoming more evident. Nest- 
ing is reported at Edgewood, at Frick Woods, 
and at Mt. Chestnut, near Butler, Pa. H. H. 
Elliott reports seeing a flock of at least 200 
at Forest Hills, Pa. on August 8 and a 
similar flock at Bakerstown, Pa., on August 
16. These points are about 15 miles distant 
from each other but it seems hardly likely 
that there are two such flocks about, and it 
is probable that the same flock was observed 
on each occasion. 

Mr. Elliott reports early flocking of 
several species as follows: August 12, a loose 
flock of Nighthawks; August 14, Bronzed 
Grackle; and flocking of English Sparrows as 
early as July 15. Miss Blair records the 
flocking of Bluebirds on July 2s. 

The Hummingbird has been unusually 
numerous near Butler, appearing there in 
groups of 8 to 10 at various times throughout 
the summer. Earlier in the 
Frederick saw as many as 20 of them in High- 
land Park where they stayed for more than 
SipNEY Eastwoon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WASHINGTON REGIon.—The unusually hot 
weather of June and July apparently did not 
affect birds as adversely about Washington 
as in some other localities. So far as is ap- 
parent, the bird-life here was about normal 
during this period. 

Since the excessive heat began on the very 
first day of June, few, if any, transients or 
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winter visitors remained beyond that time. 
Nearly all the summer residents were present, 
however, in their usual numbers. One of the 
interesting developments in bird-life has been 
the noticeable increase of the Nighthawk in 
Washington. In at least the northern part of 
the city this species has been seen this sum- 
mer, almost daily in several places, and indi- 
cations are that probably more than one pair 
reared its young within the city. During 
afternoon and evening, and sometimes until 
late, on moonlight nights, the Nighthawk 
could be seen or heard flying above the city. 

Another species that has apparently in- 
creased, particularly along the Potomac 
River in less-frequented localities, is the 
Wood Duck. This beautiful water-bird has 
been seen rather frequently during the sum- 
mer, and Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner saw a 
flock of 2 adults with 12 young on July 25 at 
Minneshoe Island, above Cabin John Bridge. 

Birds such as the Wood Thrush, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Song Sparrow, American Goldfinch, 
Cardinal, and Carolina Wren were singing 
regularly up to the latter part of July. The 
Catbird, American Robin, and Yellow 
throated Vireo, were, however, largely silent 
after the middle of this month. 

A rather unusual experience, at least for 
the built-up portion of the city of Washing- 
ton, was the presence of a pair of Scarlet 
Tanagers breeding near the writer’s home in 
the northern part of the city. Although this 
has not been observed before, the inducement 
for the birds was doubtless the proximity of 
the Zoological Park, which is wooded and in 
the valley of Rock Creek. The male of this 
pair was of peculiar color, being cadmium 
orange instead of scarlet, and was thus easily 
identifiable as an individual. He appeared 
near the house on May 14, and for the next 
six weeks was seen almost daily in the vicinity. 
From about the 1st until the middle of June 
he sang almost incessantly from early morn- 
ing until dark, but after this time his song 
gradually diminished, and apparently ceased 
after July 2, although he was once heard on 
July 24. On June 27 one or two young birds 
were heard almost all day in the trees in 
front of the house calling apparently for 
food, and on the next morning, a young bird 
just out of the nest but unable to fly, and 
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with a short tail, was found in the paved 
street. We rescued and conveyed him to a 
safe place, but during the day he disappeared, 
whether led off by his parents, both of whom 
were present when he was found, or killed by 
some stray dog or cat, we were unable to 
determine. After this date the birds were in- 
frequent in appearance and the last one, the 
male, was seen on July 24. 

Purple Grackles began to gather in flocks 
toward the middle of July and thereafter 
could be seen at night flying to their roosts. 
The Purple Martins also began to occupy 
their roost about this time, but their numbers 
were not as large as they will be in August. 

The Upland Plover was heard by Mrs. 
Vernon Bailey flying over at night, about 
July 10, and was noted also on the 14th by 
Miss M. T. Cooke. 

A flock of 7 Little Blue Herons in the white 
plumage of the young was seen by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Miner, at Minneshoe Island, on 
June 27, which, with one exception, May 12, 
1917, is the earliest date hitherto recorded in 
this vicinity, the next earliest date being 
July 8, 1894. Accompanying these Herons 
was a single American Egret for which June 
27 is also the earliest date, except for May 
30, 1891, although this latter date should 
probably be regarded as an accidental spring 
occurrence rather than the first of the north- 
ward summer migrants. The Little Blue 
Herons were seen in the same locality every 
following week up to the latter part of July, 
and doubtless will continue in the vicinity 
during at the month of August. 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 
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PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Normal 
temperatures have prevailed, and rainfall has 
been but little below normal during the entire 
period. No violent such as 
tropical hurricanes or torrential rains, have 
occurred to affect bird-life. 

The only nesting item of interest is the 
discovery of a small colony of about fifty 
nests of the Little Blue Heron. On June 28, 
about half of the total number of young were 
able to fly, and nearly all of the others were 
sufficiently well grown to be able to clamber 
about actively in their nest trees. Only a few 
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families of young were still so small as to be 
unable to leave their nests at my approach, 
and no nests were found containing eggs. 
The total population of the heronry was 
estimated at about 200 birds of all ages. By 
the middle of July this number had dwindled 
to about 100. 

Wood Thrush, Red-eyed Vireo, and 
Hooded Warbler—all in full song—were 
found in the great swamp of the Escambia 
River on June 28. None of these species has 
ever before come to my attention in this 
region except during migration, and their 
presence in some numbers and in song at this 
time almost certainly indicates breeding. On 
July 12, at the same place, the same species 
were again noted, and, in addition, a pair of 
Kentucky Warblers (rare here in my experi- 
ence) and a pair of Acadian Flycatchers. 
Since this date is far in advance of the re- 
corded migration of the Kentucky Warbler, 
the pair seen may have been breeding. The 
Flycatchers are the only ones that I have 
ever seen in this region, although 1 have 
searched for them here for almost ten years. 
On June 28, S. A. Resmondo reported a 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird from Spring 
Bluff, Ala. This species breeds throughout 
middle and upper Alabama, but I have never 
before known it to occur in the coast region 
between the middle of May and the second 
week of July. 

While the great volume of bird music was 
well on the decline before the beginning of 
this period, a number of species were heard 
in full song well into July. On July 12, 
Meadowlark, Cardinal, Summer Tanager, 
Red-eyed Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Carolina 
Wren, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Chickadee, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher and Wood Thrush 
were heard in and near the great swamp; and 
as late as August 9 a few Cardinals, White- 
eyed Vireos, and Carolina Wrens, and a 
single Bachman’s Finch were heard in the 
early morning. The Carolina Wren is still in 
full song at the end of the period (August 15). 

The first fall migrant to appear was the 
Black Tern, seen on July 4. Of the dozen or 
more birds noted on that day, only two were 
in breeding plumage. At the end of the 
period, this species is enormously abundant. 
Other arrival dates are: Solitary Sandpiper, 
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July 16; Lesser Yellowlegs, July 21; Least 
Sandpiper, Sanderling, and Spotted Sand- 
piper (all in some numbers), July 26. All of 
these dates are a little earlier than my 
averages for the past nine years. Although 
the small ponds frequented by the Solitary 
Sandpiper and the Lesser Yellowlegs are but 
little lower than their normal level, both 
species are rare this season—only six Soli- 
taries and two Yellowlegs have been noted 
up to the end of the period. 

Of departing migrants, the last Orchard 
Oriole was seen on July 31, and the last 
Mississippi Kite on July 25—both about 
average dates. Parula and Yellow-throated 
Warblers are very inconspicuous after the 
end of their song period, and little informa- 
tion is obtainable as to their status here after 
the middle of July. Purple Martins have 
practically disappeared from their usual 
haunts, but a few regularly remain until early 
in September. 

Cabot’s Tern, an abundant breeder on the 
Louisiana coast, wanders along our beaches 
in small numbers after the end of its nesting 
period. Four were seen on July 26 and 2 on 
August 8. The occurrence of a Barn Swallow 
July 4, must be considered as accidental, 
since the species is not known to nest nearer 
to this region than extreme northern Ala- 
bama. A single Killdeer, seen on August 12 
and 14, is also a wanderer more than two 
months earlier than its average date of 
arrival. The Rough-winged Swallow, a 
regular but rare breeder, has not been noted 
at all this summer, even after repeated visits 
to two of its favorite clay banks.—FRancIs 
M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

OserRLin (On10) ReEGION.—The summer 
season, this year, has been one characterized 
by an undue amount of rain, often coming in 
severe electric storms, and one almost lack- 
ing in very hot weather. From the human 
standpoint the weather has been quite com- 
fortable, providing, of course, one is not too 
adverse to a certain amount of wetness. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain 
from our limited amount of field work, the 
nesting season has been as successful as 


normally. M.S. Grant reports more Yellow- 
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billed Cuckoos than he has ever found in 
summer before—28 individuals having been 
counted on July 12 alone. In certain lo- 
calities the Black-billed Cuckoo has also been 
common. Starlings have been more common 
near Oberlin and have been nesting. Mr. 
Grant counted over 500 Black Terns flying 
over a medium-sized pond at Bay Point on 
July 12. There were also nearly 200 Common 
Terns flying with them. He also reports 
several shore-birds seen on this date which 
included the Semipalmated, Pectoral, White- 
rumped, and Spotted Sandpipers, and Piping 
Plover. This probably represents an early 
southward movement of these species. 

An interesting record for the Cleveland 
vicinity is that of the Dickcissel reported by 
Carl T. Robertson in ‘The Outdoor Diary.’ 
These birds have been unusually abundant 
on the western prairies the last few years, so 
that they have been rapidly spreading out 
and claiming new nesting areas. Two years 
ago they were found commonly on the 
western border of Ohio. Last year they were 
found as far east as Bellevue, while this year 
they have evidently taken another step east- 
ward nearly as far as Cleveland. 

Several very unusual and interesting bird 
records have been obtained in the eastern 
part of this region by the writer, together 
with T. Walter Weiseman, of Pittsburgh. 
The locality of these records is in the rich 
bird valley of the Chagrin River, near Gates 
Mills, about 15 miles east of Cleveland. 

The rarest and most interesting record is 
the finding of the nest and eggs of the Purple 
Finch. Although this bird has been sus- 
pected of nesting in Ohio before, this is, as 
far as we have as yet been able to discover, 
the first authentic record for the state. 

Another bird which has seldom been even 
recorded in Ohio before is the Little Blue 
Heron. Mr. Weiseman reports seeing three 
of these birds, all adults, several times during 
the last few days of July. Although no birds 
were collected, the observer declares himself 
positive of their identification. Mr. Grant 
also reports one Little Blue Heron for June 
27 seen flying over a marsh along the lake 
shore near Huron. These records seem to 
indicate that this rare bird has either nested 
in the region or has invaded it in numbers. 
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The Prairie Warbler was discovered once 
by Mr. Weiseman, on July 26, and possibly 
again, later, by the writer. This bird was re- 
ported by Dr. Kirtland away back in 1852 
as nesting near Cleveland, but aside from 
that there are very few summer records for 
the state. 

Four singing male Hooded Warblers were 
found at various times during June and July, 
which probably meant that many nests. No 
active nest was found, but on August 6, a 
young bird, identified as an immature 
Hooded Warbler, was captured near where a 
male had been singing consistently for over a 
month. 

The Black-throated Green Warbler was 
found singing in at least two places. Ruffed 
Grouse were flushed several times and reports 
indicate that they are not uncommon in the 
region. A female Carolina Wren was found 
on August 12, scolding and looking for food 
which probably meant that it had young 
near by. Although the Pileated Woodpecker 
was not actually seen, huge borings in two 
large dead hemlocks attested to the fact that 
they are to be found in the vicinity. 

These records do not exhaust all the possi- 
bilities for rare birds in this valley, while the 
whole northeast portion of the state would 
very probably repay one richly for any time 
spent in the region.—S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota Recion.—The weather during 
the two months covered by this chapter was 
characterized by repeated extreme changes 
from exceptional heat to unseasonable cold. 
The severe wind storms, accompanied by 
brief torrential rains, that featured the late 
spring and early June continued to occur 
here and there in the state and did much 
damage locally. The latter half of June was 
mostly cool and a light frost was reported as 
far south as Minneapolis on the 25th of that 
month. Four and a half inches of rain fell at 
Detroit, Becker County, on July 6. On 
July 8 a tornado visited parts of Hennepin 
County, including portions of Minneapolis, 
and thousands of big forest trees went down, 
adding to the even greater and wider-spread 
destruction wrought by the storms of early 
June. For several days in the middle of 
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July, Minnesota experienced its share of the 
great heat wave that swept over the whole 
country. On July 14 and 15 the temperature 
rose to 101° and 103° respectively at Pipe- 
stone in the southwestern part of the state; 
it was over go° at Minneapolis on the 11th 
and 12th, and go° at Duluth on Lake Superior 
and over the whole Range Country. A few 
days later morning temperatures of 41° and 
42° were recorded in the Red River Valley, 
and 45° even at Pipestone. The entire state 
was cool and grate fires in the morning were 
in order. Similar abrupt and extreme changes 
have occurred since. 

Since the last of July little or no rain has 
fallen in the southern part of the state, the 
local weather bureau reporting “the longest, 
driest period of August weather that Min- 
neapolis has seen in thirty-six years, only 
one one-hundredth of an inch of rain having 
been measured since July 31.”” The country 
is parched; vegetation is turning yellow and 
brown and dying prematurely. Mr. Peterson 
reports from the southwestern part of the 
state that “the country is all dried up, in- 
cluding the lakes and ponds.” Conditions 
are not quite so bad in the northeastern 
portion of the state. 

The heavy rains of the early part of the 
season were too brief to do much toward 
raising the water-level of the state and the 
drying-up process of the last few years 
continues. It is a distressing sight to drive 
through this land of many and beautiful lakes 
and see the shore-lines steadily creeping 
outward and the water being replaced by a 
dense growth of marsh-loving plants; what 
were once considerable streams are now 
reduced to trickling brooks or worse. What 
is to be the future, if this goes on, is sad to 
contemplate. 

So far as the writer can judge from reports 
received and from personal observation, the 
statement made in the last chapter that 
birds of nearly all kinds were scattered and 
much reduced in numbers during the spring 
movement, applies equally well to the 
summer months. It has certainly been an 
‘off-year’ for birds in Minnesota so far as 
individual abundance is concerned. And in 
some localities species have been absent or 
nearly so when they should be common 
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Thus during a visit of four days made by the 
writer and Mr. Kilgore to the Root River 
Valley in southeastern Minnesota, June 19 
to 24, not a single Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Crested or Least Flycatcher, Clay-colored or 
Swamp Sparrow, Towhee or Nighthawk was 
seen or heard amid ideal surroundings and, 
although a total of 58 species were listed, 
only a few of them approached anything 
like their usual abundance. We were much 
impressed by the stillness of the woods in 
this beautiful valley where Dr. J. C. Hvoslef 
studied and reported on an abundant bird 
life for so many years. From July 8 onward 
we were up at Burntside Lake, on the lron 
Range, in St. Louis County, not far from the 
Canadian boundary, and were greatly dis- 
appointed at the paucity of bird life. True, 
it was a little late in the season and the 
country was very rough and almost without 
trails, but careful and hard work was done 
by Mr. Kilgore, with daily counts far below 
what we were accustomed to find ordinarily 
in the Canadian. The total list of species 
Only a few of these were really 
common—the Cedar Waxwing, White- 
throated Sparrow, Goldfinch, and Song 
Sparrow, with a fair showing of Red-eyed 
Vireos; Nashville, Magnolia, Chestnut- 
sided and Mourning Warblers, Oven-birds, 
Veeries, and Hermit Thrushes. Even the 
usually ubiquitous Junco was not much in 
evidence 

I have heard several persons (not bird 
students) state that they thought birds more 
than usually abundant in their particular 
localities this year. But the experience of 
the writer and several good observers who 
have been afield is otherwise. It is a matter 
of more than passing interest and importance, 
and if it is true that there has been a marked 
and sudden falling off in the bird population, 
even in a rather restricted region, it would 
be of value to discover, if possible, the cause. 

The notes that I have to offer at this time 
are of a rather desultory character and will 
have to be presented as a series of dis- 
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connected items. 

Mention has been made several times of 
the scarcity in recent years of the Cliff 
Swallow in regions where it was formerly 
abundant. Evidence has been accumulating 
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recently showing that either the species is 
returning or has been overlooked locally. 
On June 1 this year a small colony was found 
on a barn in Ramsey County, not far north 
of St. Paul, where they had appeared last 
year for the first time. On June 23 last a 
large colony of some 60 nests was found by 
the writer and Mr. Kilgore on a barn near 
Chatfield, Fillmore County, where they had 
been for at least the past seven years. The 
tenants of the farm said that they were 
formerly much more numerous and that they 
had counted as many as s5co on the wires by 
the roadside when the young came off the 
nests. These farmers regarded them with 
favor and had protected them. Miss Almira 
Torgerson, of Fosston, Polk County, reports 
two colonies near that place, one of which has 
existed for the last thirty-eight years! Mr. 
J. P. Jensen, of Dassel, reports a colony of 
20 pairs on a church at Ronnely, Benton 
County, and another near Cokato, Wright 
County. Mr. Lester Badger and Mr. Eheim 
have found small colonies at Frontenac and 
near Hutchinson. Mr. Bernard Bailey met 
with colonies in Aitkin and Cass Counties 
in 1924, and there are recent records for 
Carver County (Mrs. Cooke), and Scott 
County (Roberts and Kilgore). Still they 
remain an uncommon and scattered bird 
compared with their former great abundance. 

Mr. Bernard Bailey of Elk River, Sher- 
burne County, reports finding two pairs of 
the Bay-breasted Warbler on July 9g to 13, 
breeding in a tamarack swamp near that 
place. The _ identification rendered 
certain by collecting two of the birds. This 
species is a rare breeder anywhere in the 
state and this occurrence is of special interest 
as the locality is in the Transition Zone, some 
distance south of the Canadian where the 
species belongs. 

Mrs. Roy Hodson met with a male Ruby 
crowned Kinglet in full song near Anoka on 
July 4. This bird is not known to nest in the 
state, though the Golden-crowned Kinglet 
does breed sparingly in the northern ever- 
green forests. Anoka is in the Transition 
Zone and the bird was possibly an unmated 
wanderer. 

Mr. E. D. Swedenborg reports finding a 
pair of Wood Thrushes near Mille Lacs on 
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July 19 and for a week thereafter. This is 
the first record of the Wood Thrush in the 
Canadian, its range being limited to the 
northern boundary of the Transition. 

Miss Olga Lakela, writing from Lake 
Charlotte in Wright County, reports the 
Dickcissel feeding young out of the nest on 
June 25, about one month after the arrival 
of the species. A brood of Yellow-throated 
Vireos left the nest on June 28. 

On June 21 we collected a Wood Thrush’s 
nest in the Root River Valley containing 
two eggs of the Thrush and six eggs of the 
Cowbird—all fresh! The Cowbird’s eggs 
were clearly of two sorts—three each. Is it 
not probable that two Cowbirds laid these 
six eggs, each laying three eggs? It certainly 
appeared so. Some interesting, intensive 
work on the egg-laying habits of the Cow- 
bird might perhaps be done along lines 
similar to those followed by Mr. Chance, in 
England, in his study of the European 
Cuckoo. 

That birds at times resent the intrusion of 
the Cowbird’s egg in their nests seems in- 
dicated by the following observation. On 
June 21, near Preston, our attention was 
directed to an Indigo Bunting’s nest by the 
constant chipping and great agitation of the 
female, in which the male joined to a lesser 
extent. Our presence seemed not to be the 
cause. The female went repeatedly to the 
nest, which was low down in a gooseberry 
bush, and after looking in, returned each 
time to the lower limbs of some overhanging 
trees, in the greatest alarm and distress. 
Examination showed that the nest contained 
two eggs of the owner and one Cowbird’s 
egg. To test our theory that the Cowbird’s 
egg was causing the trouble, it was removed 
and after the next visit and inspection by 
the worried little bird, the fussing and excite- 
ment subsided at once, although we were 
still close by. We did not see the Cowbird, 
but we assumed that the egg had just been 
deposited and had just been discovered by 
the Indigo Bunting about the time of our 
happening along. Perhaps we were wrong 


in our conclusion, but it seemed a clear case. 
With a like resentful temperament the Wood 
Thrush referred to above would certainly 
have been kept in a desperate ferment 
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Mr. Swanson, of Cannon Falls, reports 
finding a Brown Thrasher’s nest on the 
ground within a few feet of the place where 
one was located last year, presumably the 
same birds, thus indicating an established 
ground-nesting habit in the case of these 
particular Thrashers. Ground nests of this 
species are not, however, so very infrequent. 
Mr. Swanson also reports finding a Cedar 
Waxwing’s nest on June 12 and a Gold- 
finch’s nest on July 5, both rather early 
dates. 

The return of the Shore-birds has been 
chronicled as follows: Mrs. Davidson saw 
Least or Semipalmated Sandpipers on July 
6, Lesser Yellow-legs on July 15, Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers on July 17, Pectoral on 
July 20; and Mr. Swedenborg, the Red- 
backed and Stilt Sandpipers on August 8— 
all at Minneapolis. 

Red-winged Blackbirds began flocking on 
July 20 (Rosenwinkel), and Tree Swallows 
on July 22 (Davidson). 

Mr. Swedenborg reports seeing a male 
Scarlet Tanager and Bobolinks in pied 
molting plumage on July 29, an early date 
for the Tanager at least. 

On the trip up to Burntside Lake, an auto 
ride of some 325 miles, on July 7 and 8, the 
most noticeable flowers in bloom along the 
way were gay clumps of butterfly milkweed, 
Turk’s-cap lilies, showy masses of fireweed 
just coming into blossom, patches of blue 
spiderwort, and at the northern end the 
scarlet painter’s brush and the meadow 
sweet were still in bloom on the lowlands. 
The fireweed or giant willow-herb was in 
full bloom at Preston, near the Iowa line, 
on June 20, while up near the Canadian line 
the first flowers were just appearing on our 
arrival July 8. 

Burntside Lake Notes: July 8 Veeries and 
Hermit Thrushes still in song. 17th. Half- 
grown brood of American Mergansers. 
18th. Cedar Waxwing building nest and ap- 
propriating lining of an old Robin’s-nest 
under eave of lodge as material. Veeries and 
Hermit Thrushes heard only occasionally 
now. 28th. Junco’s nest with young ready 
to leave. 29th. A brood of Yellow Warblers 
left nest. Fireweed now in full bloom and 
early goldenrods and asters appearing. 
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August 1. A brood of young Tree Swallows 
perched in top of dead tree and parents 
feeding them on the wing; two quite small 
American Mergansers with female parent. 
3d. Brood of Pheebes still in nest; Night- 
hawks assembled in large flocks preparatory 
to migrating. 

While at Burntside Lake a 
broods of American Mergansers were seen 
and it was evident that as the season ad- 


number of 


vances several broods may unite, as compan- 
ies of 25 or 30 were occasionally encountered 
traveling with a single leader. The indi- 
viduals in such flocks varied much in size. 
When feeding, they skirted the shores of the 
mainland and islands, swimming abreast or 
in long files. On several occasions a flock 
numbering 28 appeared on the rocky shore 
directly in front of the cabin we occupied. 
All went in orderly fashion until a school of 
minnows was discovered in the water beneath 
them. Immediately they broke rank and 
great excitement prevailed. Each duckling 
poked its head beneath the surface to above 
the eyes and the instant a fish was discovered, 
down it went like a flash with a little forceful 
jump of the body at the start, reappearing 
in a moment like a cork released from the 
bottom. Such a large feeding flock presented 
an animated and entertaining sight. After 
the fishing was over, they assembled again 
and each bird for a minute or two stretched 
and wriggled its neck as though settling the 
prickly and perhaps wriggling prey well 
down in the gullet. One of the larger birds 
secured from this flock on August 11 con 
tained 24 tiny yellow perch, mostly in the 
lower gullet, and a considerable mass of fish 
remains in the proventriculous and ground 
up in the sand and gravel in the stomach. 
Quick and dexterous they are to catch these 
agile little fish and in such large numbers! 

The ride down home on August 12 and 13 
was most of the way through a gorgeous and 
varied garden of wild flowers. The giant 
fireweed was now at its best and endless 
miles of desolate and dreary cut-over and 
fire-scarred country were redeemed to the 
eye and made endurable by the brilliant pink 
and red landscape presented on all sides by 
this blessed plant. Golden-rods of several 


kinds, clusters of black-eyed Susans, early 
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sunflowers and patches of hawkweed supplied 
an admixture of yellow in various shades, 
relieved by the clear white of the common 
pearly everlasting and tall flat-topped aster. 
After leaving the high Range Country and 
dropping down into the upper Mississippi 
Valley, the tall sunflowers became in- 
creasingly abundant and on the lowlands 
appeared great masses of Joe-Pye weed and 
boneset, with blue and tiny white asters 
flecking the marsh grass. On the sandy areas, 
the anise hyssop and a large species of 
blazing star were in bloom here and there. 
As we passed farther south and entered a 
rainless area the roadside beauty waned and 
the flowers stood drooping and faded from 
the lack of moisture which was apparent as 
well in the dying grass and the withering 
leaves of the trees and shrubs.—Tuos. 
S. Roserts, Director Zoological Museum, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReGion.—I have often noticed 
that a single species may make a given year 
stand out sharply among many; the Bo- 
hemian Waxwings in their great migration 
wave of 1917 to the United States is a good 
example. 

This summer will be another marked one 
for me because I have seen in and about 
Denver since last June more California 
Cuckoos (the western variety of the eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo) than in all the previous 
thirty years put together. A pair has 
lingered, all summer, near my home, leading 
me to believe that they have nested, but I 
have their nest. 
Chickadees have appeared in considerable 
numbers in the city unusually early, as have 
also Hairy Woodpeckers, the Chickadees 
coming near my home by July 3. There 
have been a good many more Broad-tailed 
Hummingbirds in my neighborhood than 


been unable to locate 


commonly; to my gratification a pair nested 
in an elm tree standing on the parking in 
front of my house, the hundreds of passing 
automobiles seemingly making no difference. 
The young left the nest on July 18 and 20. 

It is very likely that quite a few pairs of 
Mockingbirds succeeded in nesting in the 
suburbs of Denver as several of my friends 
have noted these birds singing in widely 
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separated places, the birds being noted in the 
same places each time looked for; one is still 
singing at the date this report closes. 

It was a pleasure to have Mrs. J. H. 
Weldon, of Longmont, report several Red- 
starts nesting in her neighborhood; I have 
never had the good fortune to detect this 
species breeding in Colorado. There were an 
unusual number of Bronzed Grackles and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds raised in our parks this 
summer. In the outskirts young Lark Bunt- 
ings, Vesper Sparrows, and Lark Sparrows 
are very common, especially the first. In and 
about Parker an extraordinary number of 
young Red-headed Woodpeckers, and also 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers have been noted in 
July. 1 have seen no Sennett’s Nighthawks 
so far this summer, an unusual thing, yet the 
Western Nighthawk is common throughout 
all this region. Hawks are very scarce, if one 
disregards the Sparrow Hawks. Only one 
other species has been noted since June 15, 
viz., 2 young Red-tailed Hawks. 

The great bulk of our local Robins disap- 
peared during the first week of August; I 
suspect that they left for the South though 
I have no proof in support of this assumption. 

There has been an encouraging increase in 
the number of Burrowing Owls in this region 
this summer. 

It would seem, from Miss Keen’s report 
covering the neighborhood about her ranch 
near Colorado Springs, that she, too, has ob- 
served an unusual number of Hummingbirds 
this summer; they were all Broad-tails except 
one male Rufous, the latter being a notable 
visitor, as this Hummer is relatively scarce 
east of the Continental Divide. Other birds 
also seem to have been abundant in her 
neighborhood and very successful in nidifi- 
cation too. At one time Miss Keen had forty- 
two nests, more or less, under observation, 
which is no small achievement as it entails, 
taken with other duties, a lot of work, even 
if it be pleasant. She has also seen, on at 
least one occasion, large assemblages of 
Nighthawks, there seemingly having been a 
post-nesting gathering of these birds; this 
careful observer is to be envied in her energy, 
favorable location, and good results. 

The report kindly sent by Mrs. Jesse 
Stephenson, of Monte Vista, shows clearly 
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and unmistakably that water-birds and 
waders have had a most successful summer 
in the San Luis Valley. Mrs. Stephenson 
reports many Avocets, Phalaropes, Black- 
crowned Night Herons, and, best of all, a 
goodly number of Egrets. It would seem, 
from her report, that the local Robins began 
to gather there in flocks early in August, 
which I am tempted to believe was prelim- 
inary to their leaving before the end of 
August’s first fortnight, for the south just 
as they seem to have done here.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


OREGON REGION.—The summer season for 
the Oregon district has been a continuation 
of the very normal spring season previously 
reported. The weather has been warm and 
dry since June 15 for the entire two-months’ 
period, providing favorable nesting condi- 
tions for many species. 

Judging from the number of young birds 
seen, Western Robins, Western Bluebirds, 
and Yellow Warblers have had an exceed- 
ingly prosperous year. Oregon Vesper Spar- 
rows have been much scarcer than usual 
about my home, and comparatively few 
young birds are present. Brooks Savannah 
Sparrows and Oregon Towhees are also 
scarcer than in previous years, but their com- 
parative absence is not as marked as is the 
case of the Vesper. 

During the last half of June, and also last 
half of July, the writer was in Wallowa and 
Union Counties. There one of the most 
noticeable things in the bird-world was the 
great abundance of Catbirds. These birds 
are found regularly in that district, but not 
usually so abundantly as this year. 

Bobolinks were present in Wallowa County 
in about usual numbers, and little variation 
was noted in the abundance of the common 
birds of the district. 

S. J. Jewett was in the high country of 
Wallowa County in late July and reports 
Pipits abundant, but Gray-crowned Leucos- 
ticte much less common than in previous 
years. 

On July 10, Dr. Louis B. Bishop, Mr. 
Jewett, and the writer made a trip to the 
Columbia River bottoms at the regular point. 
Rusty Song Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, 
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Russet-backed Thrushes, Lazuli Buntings, 
Violet-green Swallows, and Gairdner’s Wood- 
peckers were present in numbers. 

Pacific Yellow-throats, reported in June 
as still nesting, had appeared in the interval 
between our two visits, and a few had fledg- 
lings out of the nest. One brood of young 
Wood Ducks were noted. 

On August 2, Mr. Jewett and myself again 
visited the bottoms and found young Rusty 
Song Sparrows and Pacific Yellow-throats to 
be the most abundant birds there. 

Between July 20 and 22, in Baker County, 
great flocks of Swallows were congregated 
about seepage pools in the irrigation dis- 
tricts. The great majority of these were 
Cliff and Rough-winged Swallows, although 
Barn and Northern Violet-green Swallows 
were also noted. 

On August 11, the first migrant Western 
Sandpipers to be observed by the writer were 
found at a roadside pool.—Ira N. GABRIEL- 
son, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recion.—There is no 
evidence at hand to prove that weather con- 
ditions, even the ‘unusual’ heat-waves, have 
made any unusual impression upon living 


conditions in the bird-world in the San 
Francisco region. 
The summer exodus of Bay Region 


dwellers to mountains and coast has meant 
few reports from which to gather local in- 
formation. Some items of interest come 
through the printed columns of ‘The Gull,’ 
published by the Audubon Association of the 
Pacific. Three fields have been covered by 
this group: Golden Gate Park in San Fran- 
cisco, in the heaviest belt of fogs; Muir 
Woods to Big Lagoon, Marin County, a little 
inland from the shore; Howell Mountain, 
Napa County, to the north of the Bay, quite 
a distance inland, away from the fog-belt. 

The excursion to Golden Gate Park, on 
June 14, netted the Audubon group a list of 
18 permanent residents and 5 summer visi- 
tants, with the unusual occurrence of Least 
Bittern and Great Blue Heron. Six nests of 
\llen’s Hummingbirds were noted, one with 
eggs and the others with young. Nests of two 
other common species, Coot and Bushtit, 
were also observed. 
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The Audubon Association trip to Muir 
Woods and Big Lagoon, on July 12, resulted 
in a list of 42 species. Of the land-birds, 24 
were permanent residents and 11 were sum- 
mer visitants. The remaining 7 were water 
birds. Of these Curlew is the only shore-bird 
record obtained to date. 

From these two reports it would seem that 
there is no dearth in species of birds during 
the present season. 

The Association’s excursion to Howell 
Mountain has especial interest in that, being 
inland, away from the frequent Bay fogs, 
certain birds were found which either leave 
the immediate Bay district in the spring for 
summer homes elsewhere or only favor us 
with passing visits. On this June trip the 
nest of Cassin’s Vireo was discovered, while 
Audubon’s Warblers and Black-throated 
Gray Warblers were in fresh summer plumage 
and in full song. Other birds which are but 
rarely seen in the Berkeley district were 
Long-tailed Chat, Ash-throated Flycatchers, 
and Gnatcatchers. 

Bird-notes for the east side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay are also limited, representing only 
a portion of the Berkeley Hills, on the Uni- 
versity of California campus. As suggested 
in previous reports, the most interesting 
aspect of bird-life here is the rapid change in 
possible living conditions. More students 
year by year, more daily tramping back and 
forth along the paths, more new buildings, 
which necessitate cutting of trees and shrub- 
bery, the barrier of the stadium directly 
across the canyon—all these things are surely 
limiting food-supply, safe retreats, and nest 
ing-places. 

Search of this part of the campus has still 
failed to reveal Western Warbling Vireos, 
Lutescent Warblers, Pileolated Warblers, or 
House Wrens, all through the summer 
months; all of these birds formerly nested 
here. For the past two or three years Robins 
had also nested in or near the Faculty Glade. 
This year they have not done so. Since early 
spring, Allen’s Hummingbirds have been 
missing from their usual forage beats among 
certain flowering plants of the botanical 
garden. 

California Jays, once the noisiest and one 
of the commonest birds, have for some reason 
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the Museum 
building, two broods have been reared, as in 
1924, one in July and one the first part of 
\ugust. But observations on the lower 
campus fail to bring to light more than two 
other broods, to my own knowledge. Russet- 
backed Thrushes, also, have not seemed as 
common as formerly on this part of the 
campus. 

On the other hand, Brewer’s Blackbirds 
are growing more conspicuous each year. 
Since early May there has been a continuous 
addition of new broods to the flock. Now 
they are apparently all full-grown and caring 
for themselves, feeding about the lawns and 
along the creek. Two albinos have appeared 
in the flock. One day a bird was noted with 
two conspicuous white stripes on each side of 
the back. Another individual, all cream 
color, has been seen several times. The first 
time it was observed directly outside the 
Museum building. A week or so later a 
cream-colored Blackbird was observed near 
the City Hall, about a mile away from the 
first point of observation. If the latter could 
be proved to be the same bird as the first it 
would indicate something as to the extent of 
this flock’s forage beat. 

Anna’s Hummingbirds, mostly immatures, 
From August 5 
to 8, Black-headed Grosbeaks were seen in 
the bay trees of the creek by the Museum, 
young ones calling, and an adult giving oc- 
casional snatches of song. 

July 1 a male Willow Woodpecker was 
going about with one young bird, foraging 
through the oaks for food. These two birds 
were closely attended at times by several 
English Sparrows which seemed to be on the 
lookout for a meal without working for it, 
for they occasionally darted at the Wood 
peckers just as the latter obtained some 
juicy bit from the bark. I was unable to dis- 
cover what success attended these raids. 

On the same day, a Nuttall’s Woodpecker, 
a rare summer visitant, made its presence 
known by its rattling call. This bird re- 
mained in the same vicinity a little over a 
month, August 8 being the last time it was 
heard calling. Another Nuttall’s Wood- 


become less numerous. By 


are now quite in evidence. 


pecker was reported as visiting a Berkeley 
garden the last two weeks of June. 
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Nuttall’s White-crowned Sparrows are 
still busy feeding young in the shrubbery on 
the main campus. These familiar birds 
afford considerable interest these days. Their 
habit of darting here and there at some 
insect hidden in the grass, at times almost 
under one’s feet, makes them conspicuous, 
and their method of ‘lawn bathing’ is quite 
novel. On warm days they ‘creep’ along the 
newly sprinkled grass with fluttering wings 
as if in a pool of water, then straighten up, 
beat their wings vigorously, fluff out their 
body feathers and industriously preen. But 
as individual drops of water are scarcely as 
efficacious as a real bath it takes repeated 
attempts to satisfy the bird’s needs. 

That moulting has begun is well illustrated 
by the varying conditions seen in the Nut- 
tall’s Sparrows. These birds are found in 
various stages of change from worn and 
frayed feathers to tailless individuals, and 
individuals with bare or partly bare heads or 
ragged backs. 

My latest nesting record was made today, 
August 13, when a female San Francisco 
Spurred Towhee scratched up a big mouthful 
of worms which it carried away. But al- 
though I watched for some time the bird 
finally eluded me and escaped so that I am 
unable to record whether the food was for a 
nestling or young out of the _ nest.— 
MARGARET W. WyTHE, Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGion.—Practically normal 
weather has prevailed in Los Angeles and 
near vicinity during the summer to the 
present time. Changing conditions in and 
around the Playa del Rey marshes, inimical 
to much of the bird-life centered there, has 
served to heighten the endeavors of a small 
group of devotees to keep in touch with the 
situation. Least Terns inspected and rejected 
the exposed mud-flats to which they have 
been forced for some seasons past in conse- 
quence of increased building and the daily 
presence of visitors on their old site on the 
beach. Not until July 9 were we able to trace 
them to their new location, an eminently 
suitable one, contiguous to the junction of a 
marsh creek with a main tide channel. A 
ridge of high sand-dunes screened them from 
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view from the west, and the marsh, with its 
barrier of impassable channels, cut off ap- 
proach from other directions. Here, adjoin- 
ing the muddy creek margins, an area of 
clean, dry sand, thickly strewn with small 
shells, afforded a safe retreat. No predatory 
Gulls have been seen in the vicinity. On the 
date above mentioned, Mrs. Bates and Miss 
Craig saw that a new fill at a certain place 
gave access to the locality. They found a 
colony of probably 25 pairs of Terns estab- 
lished on the sand, with full activity in 
progress. Many sets of one and two eggs each 
were located. July 21, tiny downy young lay 
flattened out, practically invisible among the 
bits of shell until almost stepped upon. Still 
others were tolled away by their parents to 
hiding-places in the surrounding vegetation. 
Here, for a month, we paid frequent visits for 
pleasure and observation, witnessing ex- 
amples of parental discipline and training. 
On July 31, one of the well-grown young, 
after receiving a fish from a parent, essayed 
the practice of the art of capturing his own 
meal. His flight over the wide creek, his 
hovering and plunge were all in good Tern 
form, though fruitless. Rising, again he 
dropped to bathe in mid-channel, then re- 
turned to the sand to coax the parent, who 
stood at the water’s edge with greetings for 
the returning adventurer, for another fish. 
On August 11, the whole colony was found 
to have moved to their old location on the 
ocean beach where they were accompanied by 
fifty-three Snowy Plovers. On August 13, 
we watched the breeding-ground for some 
time from the high dunes and crossed and re- 
crossed it, finding no indication of occupancy. 
With the exception of a pair or two of 
scattered Snowy Plovers with young, we 
have not discovered their retreat. That they 
found a safe one is evidenced by their 
numbers. 

June 22. The bit of roadside in Griffith 
Park, with its interesting group of nesting 
Sonoran Zone birds, was visited, and a photo- 
graph taken of the Costa’s Hummingbird’s 
nest with its occupants, now about full 
grown, and overcrowding the nest so that its 
rim was crushed and flattened under their 
weight. Returning at 4 o’clock, no trace of 
the young birds could be found, but the 
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flattened nest was on the ground below. The 
mother watched from her accustomed perch 
on a wire above and across the road, or un- 
concernedly probed the blossoms of the tree 
tobacco. One Blue Grosbeak was seen with 
two of the brown-coated individuals, but at 
too great a distance to determine whether 
the latter were the young. Lazuli Buntings 
sang from the hillside above. 

June 20, a Caspian Tern visited the marsh, 
and others have been seen from time to time 
at points on the coast, the most recent oc- 
currence being 3, seen at Bolsa Chica, 
August 11. 

July 15, Heerman’s Gulls were numerous 
near Hyperion. Four Black Terns were seen 
flying southward over the ocean. Soon there- 
after they appeared in the marshes, increas- 
ing in numbers from day to day. On August 
13, the now large flock was missing. A num- 
ber of young Forster’s Terns, still coaxing for 
food, were noted. Interesting July items are: 
2 Black-bellied Plover on the 15th, 2 Ruddy 
Turnstones on the 21st, a Black Turnstone 
on the 22d, also a small flock of Sanderling in 
summer plumage; a Knot in summer plumage 
on the 23d, an interval of forty-nine days 
having elapsed since our record of 3 north- 
bound birds June 4. On the 23d, 2 Ruddy 
Turnstones, 7 Long-billed Dowitchers, and 
an Eared Grebe arrived. On the 26th, we 
returned to the place, a tidal creek margin 
much frequented by transients. The Knot 
and Ruddy Turnstones had passed on and a 
Black-bellied Plover, a Baird’s Sandpiper, 3 
Wilson’s Phalaropes, and a RKed-breasted 
Merganser had arrived. A Light-footed Rail 
showed itself three times as it worked along 
the margin of the weeds on the opposite 
shore. July 28, Long-billed Curlew were 
seen near Bosla Chica. July 30, 1 Wood Ibis 
was seen in a gun club area. The man in 
charge said that a large flock had been there 
for some days. We saw the one that re- 
mained at close range in a pool surrounded 
by tules, and in a beautiful flight display. 
The following day it was not found—a little 
Green Heron occupied the pool. July 31, a 
considerable flock of Tree Swallows, adult 
and young, were seen here. On the 3oth a 
large flock of Semipalmated Plover arrived. 
On the 31st a large flock of Pintails came into 
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the pond. August 1, Wilson’s Pharalopes, in 
numbers far exceeding the small flocks we 
have heretofore seen, came into the inner 
ponds. They were estimated at close to a 
hundred. August 6, the place was revisited. 
The Wilson’s Phalaropes were gone and 
Northern Phalaropes, 2 Yellowlegs, and 1 
Marbled Godwit had arrived. Our list of 
twenty-five species included young Black- 
crowned Night Herons, 2 Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, about 30 Avocets, and 40 or more 
Black-necked Stilts, some of the latter being 
young of the year. This remote part of the 
marsh, better watered than the more ac- 
cessible portions to which our explorations 
are usually limited, may have furnished nest- 
ing-sites for these two species. A few have 
been seen from time to time, but they have 
not offered any protest. Pintail Ducks were 
plentiful. One Cinnamon Teal was noted on 
the above date. 

August 10, the lagoons near Bolsa Chica 
were well populated. Of chief interest were 
11 Long-billed Curlew, 36 Yellowlegs, 3 
Long-billed Dowitchers, the 3 Caspian Terns 
referred to above, and an Osprey, which 
made a beautiful display, plunging repeatedly 
but apparently catching nothing. It finally 
alighted on a bar that was just awash in a 
rising tide. When submerged to mid-breast 
it bathed vigorously, flying off to a perch to 
dry, and presently returned to its fishing. In 
the marshes an immense gathering of Swal- 
lows seemed to be composed of the Barn, the 
Cliff, and the Tree or Violet-Green. A few 
Tricolored Blackbirds were seen near Ana- 
heim Landing. On the 12th, the place was 
revisited and 4 Wood Ibises were seen in 
flight over the marsh. A flock of about 15 
Marbled Godwits had appeared in the 
lagoon, and Yellowlegs now numbered 44. 
A large flock of Sanderlings, estimated at up- 
ward of 200, were at rest on the beach. Least 
Terns, with young, were at their old nesting- 
site. August 13, at Playa del Rey, a very 


large flock of Western Sandpipers arrived at 
the pond; 6 Black-bellied Plovers, a few 
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Semipalmated Plovers, and a few Northern 
Phalaropes were also there. A large flock of 
Marbled Godwits arrived. Willets and Hud- 
sonian Curlew appear to be at about the 
height of their abundance. Two adult Ring- 
billed Gulls were seen. Western Gulls 
increase. 

Allen’s Hummingbirds were seen near 
Pacific Palisades July 22. Several individuals 
seen at a thicket of tree tobacco, all appeared 
to be young birds of the season. About this 
time families of Hooded Orioles and Black- 
headed Grosbeaks appeared in city gardens. 
Young Anna’s Hummingbirds were much in 
evidence. In Pasadena, Tanagers and West- 
ern Bluebirds appeared. 

August 6 and 7, a Least Vireo visited the 
Fremont poplar in my garden. This brings 
my garden list to 63 species, exclusive of 
Gulls, Buzzards, Hawks, Swifts, Geese, and 
White Pelicans that pass overhead, the last 
two having been seen but once in the course 
of twenty years. The seasonal list of the 
present, differs from those of the earlier years 
when I had Meadowlarks, Lark Sparrows, 
Chipping Sparrows, Mourning Doves, a 
Pipit, Kingbirds, and, one summer, Brewer’s 
Sparrows that spent some time in weedy 
vacant lots in the vicinity. 

Mrs. F. T. Bicknell reports a Cardinal 
(Cardinalis) in her garden August 11 and 12. 
Many such well-authenticated occurrences 
have been noted in recent years, indicating 
that a number of these birds have been 
released or have escaped from captivity and 
roam about the city and adjacent territory. 
It has been established that some of these 
birds have made their way to the woodlands 
of the lower San Gabriel where they are fre- 
quently seen and heard in song. A nest was 
located this season containing two eggs. On 
a subsequent visit the nest was found to be 
empty, by what agency is not known. A 
small boy whose home is in the vicinity in- 
formed us that “a big red bird” had come for 
the grain fed to chickens for a long long time. 
—FRANCEsS B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and iebiews 


A NATURAL History OF THE Ducks. By 
Joun C. Puiturrs. With plates in color 
and black and white from drawings by 
Frank W. Benson, Allan Brooks and 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Vol. III. Anatine 
(concluded) and Fuliguline (in part). 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 1925. 4vo. xii + 383 pages; 26 
plates (21 colored) figuring 34 species; 
30 maps. To be completed in four vol- 
umes. Price $50 a volume. 

The general character of this important 
monograph was stated in our review* of the 
first two volumes. The third volume treats 
of a larger number of native species than 
the two that have preceded it, and is there- 
fore specially interesting to the American 
reader. Here, for example, one finds more 
complete biographies of the Wood Duck, 
Canvasback, and other familiar species than 
have before appeared. The book is a veri 
table mine of information. 

The plates seem even more satisfactory 
than those of the earlier volumes, the frontis- 
piece of Redheads by Benson, and one of the 
Wood and Mandarin Ducks by Brooks, 
representing two wholly different methods 
of treatment, are especially pleasing. Benson 
has succeeded in bringing Ducks on the 
water and in the air into the same plane, 
while the swimming birds convey the feeling 
of motion no less than those on the wing. 
Brooks has produced a charming composi 
tion, and to portraits which would win the 
approval of the most exacting systematist 
has added an unusual but most appropriate 
and appealing background. 

The reproduction of this and of several 
other plates in this volume impresses us 
as having exceptional warmth and depth 
of tone.—F. M. C. 


Lire Histories OF NortH AMERICAN WILD 


FowL: ORDER ANSERES. (Part V.) By 
ARTHUR CLEVELAND BENT. Bull. 130, 
U. S. Nat. Mus. 1925. 8vo. x + 376 


pages; 60 half-tone plates. 

This is the fifth part of Mr. Bent’s life 
histories of North American birds. Although 

*Birp-Lore, Vol. XXVI 1924, p. 428. 


completed in March, 1923, this volume was 
not issued until July, 1925, a delay on the 
part of the Government Printing Office 
which must be unspeakably discouraging to 
the author. 

The present volume, which begins with 
the American Goldeneye and, following the 
order of the A. O. U. Check-List, completes 
the wild fowl, takes its place with the four 
that have preceded it as the standard 
biography of the North American birds 
therein treated. The sixth volume, we are 
told, will deal with the Herons and Rails 
the seventh with the Shore-birds. We trust 
that in their production the author will have 
the cordial coéperation of the printer. 


F. M.C. 


Homes For Birps. By E. R. KALMBACH 
and W. L. McAtere. Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1456, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 8vo. 22 pages; 11 figures. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents per copy. 
This little manual tells us not only why 

we should supply birds with homes, but 

how we may do so. The instructions given 
are not limited to descriptions of various 
types of bird houses, but include informa 
tion as to how they should be placed and 
cared for and protected from bird enemies. 

There are also practical suggestions in 

regard to supplying nesting material and 

providing nesting thickets and roosting 
shelters. 

In an authoritative publication of this 
nature we look for an expression of opinion 
in regard to the status of the House Wren, 
but the species is not specifically included 
in the list of those birds which destroy eggs, 
and the authors make no reference to the 
published statements of its destructiveness, 
a simple, if not scientific way of avoiding a 
difficult problem.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—In the July number, Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., describes nesting sea birds on 
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Book News and Reviews 


the coast of South Carolina, with four pages 
of photographs illustrating the Brown 
Pelican and Royal Tern. W. P. Taylor 
summarizes what is known of the status of 
the Pallid Horned Lark in Washington state. 
Burleigh treats of the breeding habits of 
Blue Jay, Florida Grackle, and Goldfinch 
in Georgia. He speaks of the occurrence of 
the Blue Jay in southern towns, as con 
trasted with its being in the North “‘a bird 
of the woods.” In general, this difference 
will very likely hold, but locally at least, it is 
a suburban bird in the North, in the re 
viewer’s experience, conspicuous in the 
outskirts of Boston, and at Englewood, N. 
J., and Flushing, Long Island (F. A. Lucas), 
suburbs of New York. It is interesting to 
find the Goldfinch in Georgia nesting in 
pine woods and at no earlier dates than it 
does in the North. 

‘Birds of Bardstown, Nelson Co., Ken- 
tucky,’ by B. J. Blincoe, listing 188 species, 
is of particular interest in that it compares 
recent observations with those (of C. W. 
Beckham) for the same region forty years 
ago. Some of the birds which have ap- 
parently diminished are the Great Horned 
Owl, Least Flycatcher, Parula Warbler, 
Pine Warbler, the last three not observed by 
the author in recent years. Certain Warblers 
which have doubtless increased as transients 
in the Northeast show no increase here. In 
fact, it would seem there must have been a 
definite decrease in the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, favoring some shift in range as the 
explanation of its increase in numbers else 
where, rather than the more or less accepted 
one of general increased abundance. The 
Vesper Sparrow, still common as a migrant, 
has not recently been found breeding; 
Bachman’s Sparrow has become a fairly 
common summer resident; the Bobolink has 
appeared as a common migrant; the Whip 
poor-will has increased, etc. The first part 
of a paper by Griscom and Crosby on birds 
of southern Texas appears in this issue, 
listing separately essentially tropical species, 
essentially western species or races, and 
dividing the known avifauna of the Browns- 
ville region into permanent residents, summer 
residents, winter visitants, etc. This is a 


welcome contribution on a rich field, orni- 
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thologically, concerning which little definite 
classified data are at hand. 

Thus it will appear that this number of 
The Auk contains much of faunal interest. 
L. A. Hausman describes in detail the notes 
of the Kingbird, one of which is characterized 
as a “matin song.” C. K. Averill correlates a 
reduced outer primary with increased powers 
of flight and comparatively extended migra 
tion. Lincoln reviews noteworthy results of 
bird-banding in Europe (illustrated with a 
plate and several charts). It is interesting 
to learn that young as well as old European 
Swallows migrate to South Africa, inasmuch 
as some individuals of the species winter 
farther north. E. W. Gifford has made 
interesting observations on the Gray-hooded 
Quail Dove from the Marquesas in captivity, 
comparing its habits with those of its allies. 
It is promiscuously quarrelsome irrespective 
of sex, but young birds in juvenal plumage 
are not attacked. C. A. Wood describes a 
fossil bird’s egg from the post-tertiary mud- 
rocks of Fiji (illustrated). Gross reports on 
diseases of the Ruffed Grouse, concerning 
which there is as yet insufficient knowledge 
to determine their bearing on the abundance 
of the species. 

Gayle Pickwell illustrates some nesting 
habits of the Belted Piping Plover (in 
Nebraska) with two photographs; one of a 
bird standing over its eggs is exceptionally 
attractive. A plate reproducing an old 
portrait of Leonhart Baldner accompanies an 
account by J. C. Phillips of this seventeenth 
century sportsman and naturalist, a keen 
field student of birds and fishes. 

There are two systematic papers by Mrs. 
Naumburg on South American birds, in- 
cluding a new Lepidocolaptes, and remarks on 
the genus Cyclarhis (peculiar Vireos), il- 
lustrated. Riley describes a Hazel Grouse 
from western China. 

Space is lacking to deal adequately with 
the varied material in General Notes, where 
we note a case of a Mallard occupying an old 
Crow’s nest, 12 feet above the ground (R. D. 
Bird); a parent Great Horned Owl which 
feigned to be wounded to lure an intruder 
from its nest (R. W. Jackson); and a flock 
of Horned Larks which were able to efface 
themselves from human vision during. the 
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presence of a Sharp-shinned Hawk (H. 
Howitt).—J. T. N. 


THE Conpor.—The July Condor contains 
an interesting series of seven general articles 
and a number of short notes on western bird 
life. The first two papers deal with peculiar 
habits of the Pacific Nighthawk and Water 
Ouzel, technical 
criptions of new birds, and these are followed 


two others contain des- 
by a report on Pelicans in Pyramid Lake, 
Nev., an account of the first Bulletin of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, and a fourth 
instalment of the ‘Birds of Northwestern 
Alaska.’ 

In ‘The Boom-flight of the 
hawk,’ A. H. Miller, after giving several 
interesting the peculiar 
flight and diving of this bird, concludes that 
the boom note “is produced by the vibration 


Pacific Night- 


observations on 


of the wing feathers, probably the primaries,” 
and “the vibration is caused by the down- 
turning of the wings at the bottom of the 
boom dive.”” Dr. C. W. Townsend, who has 
the Water 
Ouzel on the Pecos River in New Mexico and 
in the Yosemite Valley, Calif., shows con- 
clusively that “The Winking of the Water 
Ouzel” is done by quick movements of the 


made careful observations on 


eyelids and not of the nictitating membrane, 
as was commonly supposed, and that the 


white appearance over the eye is in reality 


caused by white feathers on the eyelids. 
A new fossil Diving Goose from the Pleisto- 
cene of Santa Monica is described by Loye 
H. Miller as Chenodytes and the 
southern form of the Western Gull with 
flesh-colored feet is separated by Dickey 
and Van Rossem as a new subspecies, Larus 


lax i, 


occidentalis wymani, based on a specimen 
from Catalina Island, Calif. 

The principal article is an extended report 
by E. 
Raymond Hall on ‘Pelicans versus Fishes in 
Pyramid Lake.’ In this report the author, 
like those who have previously investigated 
the subject, shows that the White Pelican is 
not responsible for the diminution of trout 
in the lake, but that the decrease is due to 
“a multiplicity of causes” including depletion 
of water in the Truckee River, dams which 
prevent the fish from reaching their spawn- 


made for the Biological Survey 
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ing grounds, irrigation projects and pol- 
lution. 

The original Bulletin No. 1 of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club which was distributed 
in typewritten form in August, 1893, is now 
published for the first time by Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell, who explains that it was circulated 
several years before the appearance of the 
first printed Bulletin in 1899. 

The ‘Report on the Birds of Northwestern 
Alaska,’ by A. M. Bailey, is continued with 
accounts of the Arctic Tern, Rogers’ Ful- 
mar, Leach’s Petrel, Pelagic and Redfaced 
Cormorants, and eight species of Ducks, 
including the Baikal Teal (Neltion for- 
mosum), which was found at Wainwright, 
Sept. 2, 1921. 

Among the brief notes is a list of 26 
‘Winter Birds seen at the Grand Canyon, 
Arizona,’ by Dr. Townsend during a nine 
days’ visit last December. Ten of the species 
are marked as additions of the winter birds 
Swarth, thus in 
dicating how little positive information has 


previously recorded by 


thus far been published on the avifauna of 
this interesting and much visited National 
Park.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


FARMERS’ 
LAWS FOR 


BuLLETIN No. 1466, ‘GAME 
THE SEASON OF 1925-26,’ the 
twenty-sixth Annual Summary of the game- 
laws and attendant regulations, has been 
prepared, as usual, by the Biological Survey. 
Copies may be obtained from state game 
commissions or from the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, for 5 cents each. 


NATIONAL PARKS BULLETIN No. 44, 
issued by the National Parks Association at 
1512 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C., is a 
manual of concise information concerning 
National Parks, including Federal wild-life 
sanctuaries and refuges of which there are 
now eighty-eight. 


FLoripA Outpoors, a monthly published 
at Sanford, Fla., gives a page in each issue 
to the Florida Audubon Society, under the 
editorship of Hiram Byrd, president of the 
Society, whose address is Bradentown, Fla. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Shall I Become an Ornithologist ? 
A LETTER AND ITS ANSWER 

THE writer of the following letter gives 
exceptionally clear expression to a mental 
condition in which thoughtful boys, with 
an interest in bird study sometimes find 
themselves. 

For their guidance I publish both his 
letter and the reply to it. If the answers 
are less definite than the inquiries, it must 
be remembered that it is far easier to ask 
questions than to reply to them. 

My Dear Dr. Chapman: I do not like to 
bother you with such a request as this letter 
contains, but as I will be starting to attend 
college in September, it is vitally necessary 
that I select my life work, so that my course 
of study may be arranged accordingly. 
Therefore I would like to know something 
about the work of the orni- 
thologist, for my own personal benefit. 

I have spent a great deal of my spare time 
for the last three or four years in studying 
birds. At present, of all my pursuits, bird 
study gives me the greatest pleasure and I 
am more keenly interested in that than any 
other subject. 

Now I would like to have an idea of the 
kinds of work, and the methods of doing it 
After 


college, how does he get started in his work? 


career and 


of the professional ornithologist. 


Does he necessarily have to teach? Is 
museum work the only other alternative? 
If he does not start in either of those ways, 
what can he do besides working on his own 
resources? Which is the best way to start? 
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Is there plenty of chance for advancement 
and later specialization? Is there a future 
ahead of the ornithologist and his work? 
Do very many people take up ornithology 
as their life work? Is the field already over- 
crowded? What are a few general require- 
ments for a good ornithologist? Which 
studies would you recommend as parti- 
cularly valuable to a boy taking it up in 
college with a view of making it his means 
of livelihood? Do you think I could get 
help on that question from Dr. A. A. Allen, 
of Ithaca? Would you advise a person who 
so desires to go ahead with the study? 

Finally, we must know where our living 
expenses are to come from. About what is 
the professional ornithologist paid in the 
various stages of his development from a 
beginner to an expert? Is the remuneration 
able to support the worker or is it necessary 
that he have financial means before he starts 
his work? Is it better to start in with another 
line of work until enough to live on for the 
rest of his life has been made and then 
switch to ornithology? 

I realize that a complete volume could 
easily be written in answer to some of the 
questions of this letter; yet I would ap- 
preciate your help greatly if you would be so 
kind as to answer briefly for me a few of the 
more important questions. 

Dear Mr. —: It would indeed require a 
volume to reply fully to your letter, and at 
the best I should only have opened the sub- 
ject. Possibly, however, long experience with 
boys who are facing your problem will enable 
me to help you answer your own questions. 

At once I unhesitatingly advise you not to 
“select” ornithology for a profession, if 
selection implies consideration also of other 
occupations. The born bird student does not 
select his calling, it selects him. One becomes 
a professional naturalist through the force of 
an overpowering desire. You don’t weigh 
the chances of future advancement pro and 
con—you seek only for opportunity to 
gratify an inherent trait which inevitably 
and unmistakably points your course. Your 
mention of “other pursuits” and the ap- 
parently controlled enthusiasm with which 
you refer to the “pleasure” you derive from 
bird study gives cause for doubt whether 
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this inherent trait is yours. Without some 
knowledge of your temperament or cir- 
cumstances, I cannot venture an opinion 
Fortunate is the man with these 
tendencies to whom opportunity 


here. 
innate 
opens its doors. 

As for his career, it will be what he makes 
it. There is no worn pathway to success in 
ornithology. Research implies originality. 
One does not follow blazed trails to go where 
man has not gone before. The professional 
bird student, unlike the business man, does 
not accept a position with specified duties 
which in turn and in time will lead to other 
positions wherein he will do what his prede- 
cessors before him. He will, 
as in every other form of human endeavor, 
begin at the bottom, but he must find his 
own way to the top, and the height to which 
will depend largely, almost 


have done 


he ascends 
wholly, on his own efforts. 

Some will go one way, some another, and 
the only thing that their courses may have in 
common is that they all go up. Some years 
ago a slender boy in short trousers was 
brought to my office by his parents. He had 
no doubt of the path he wanted to travel, 
but they, like many others before and since, 
could not see that it “led anywhere” and 
they came with many of the questions you 
have asked. Fortunately they had faith in 
the boy and he is now one of the foremost 
popularizers of natural history. A second 
boy wrote much as you have written. His 
trail has led to the directorship of a large 
museum. A third born bird lover holds a 
chair in ornithology created for him by one 
of our leading universities; a fourth, with a 
special grant, is pursuing a certain subject in 
ornithology the world around; a fifth is 
leading an expedition in the South Seas; a 
sixth, whose immediate future on leaving 
college was that of a collector of specimens, 
was in surprisingly few years appointed to 
one of the most important scientific posts in 
the gift of the Government. I could add as 
many more cases, all of men still young who, 
inspired by singleness of purpose, have been 
eloquent illustrations of Thoreau’s man in 
earnest—“what force can withstand him?” 

This, I think, gives a general answer to 
your questions down to those concerning 
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“requirements” and “studies,” and these 
you have already answered yourself, for you 
cannot do better than to consult Dr. Allen. 
But in planning your course of study, re- 
member that the interest in birds is too wide 
and potentially too important to warrant the 
bird student in confining himself to the 
purely technical aspects of his subject. He 
should become an investigator, but he 
should also become an interpreter skilled in 
the art of expression by the spoken, as well 
as the written, word. 

I cannot give you the scale of remuneration 
which a professional ornithologist may ex 
pect to receive; but if, to quote Thoreau 
again, a man is rich “in proportion to what 
he can afford to do without,” then the orni- 
thologist is rich from the start. Having 
through his position opportunity to follow 
his chosen calling, what is there left to ask 
beyond the mere necessities of life? These, if 
one does not place too broad a meaning on 
the word, may be won by the man whose 
record during the period of his training gives 
promise of his ability to make good. The 
world is not overstocked with born orni- 
thologists of the kind I have in mind. 


Annual A. O. U. Congress 


Tue Annual Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
at the American Museum, in New York City, 
November 1o to 12. There will be daily 
sessions for the presentation and discussion 
of papers on many phases of bird-study, in 
cluding reports of field-work illustrated with 
slides and motion pictures, an exhibition of 
paintings of birds, daily luncheons, the 
annual dinner, an evening reception in the 
bird department of the Museum, and, after 
the adjournment of the Congress, excursions 
to points of especial ornithological interest. 

Everyone interested in birds, whether or 
not he is a member of the Union, is welcomed 
at these meetings which, apart from their 
scientific side, are distinguished by that good 
fellowship which marks the gatherings of 
bird-lovers. Information in regard to hotel 
headquarters, etc., may be obtained from 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, Secretary, 1939 Biltmore 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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BIRDS OF THE WOODLANDS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


When one begins the study of birds, he is very soon impressed with the 
fact that each species, in addition to having its characteristic plumage and its 


peculiar song, has its favorite 
resorts for feeding and for nest- 
ing. One soon learns to associ- 
ate each bird with a particular 
environment and is as sur- 
prised to find a bird out of its 
accustomed place as to hear it 
giving an exceptional song or 
wearing an unusual plumage. 
With most birds the nesting and 
the feeding areas are not far re- 
moved, although some birds like 
the Hawks, Herons, and King- 
fishers do range far from their 
homes in search of food. On 
their migrations birds some- 
times frequent very different 
environments from those in 
which they nest, and a study 
of the migratory birds alone 
might be very misleading to one 
endeavoring to classify birds 
ecologically. In general, how- 
ever, the field birds will be 
found in the fields, the marsh 
birds in the marshes, the wood- 
land birds in the woods, etc.; 
and the discovery of an Oven- 
bird or a Ruffed Grouse in one’s 
garden, or of a Bobolink in 
the woods is quite exceptional. 
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THE BROWN CREEPER IS A WOODLAND BIRD 
AND BUILDS ITS NEST UNDER A LOOSE PIECE 
OF BARK 
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The majority of birds build their nests where they spend most of their 
time searching for food, the Woodpeckers in dead trees, the Orioles and 
Vireos at the tips of branches, the native Sparrows on or near the ground, 
and so on, though in this case there are many exceptions such as the 
Herons that nest in the tree-tops and the Black and White Warbler that 
nests on the ground. Making allowances for these exceptions and basing our 
classification upon the nesting habits of the birds, it is possible to arrange the 
summer birds of any region into major associations, and many of these can be 
subdivided into smaller groups of birds that choose similar habitats for 
nesting. In past numbers of Brrp-LoreE (1923) we have discussed the birds 
of the marshes, the shores, the fields, and the orchards (1924), and this time 
we will confine ourselves to the birds of the woodlands. Of course, there are 
many types of woodlands in this great country of ours and each type attracts 
certain birds more than others. One would not expect the live oaks and cabbage 
palms of Florida to shelter the same birds as the hemlocks and chestnuts of 
New York or the spruces of Canada. Some of the woodland birds, like the 
Oven-bird and Redstart, live, during the summer, from Virginia to New- 
foundland; others, like the Yellow-throated and Kentucky Warblers, seldom 
reach New York State, while still others, like Wilson’s Warbler and the Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, seldom stop for the summer within the boundaries of the 
United States. In our discussion, therefore, we will have to pursue a middle 
course or limit ourselves to the birds of wide distribution. Wherever the 
woodland is located, the birds inhabiting it will divide themselves naturally 
into those which frequent the forest floor and those which live among the 
branches of the trees, with an intermediate group nesting and spending most 
of their lives in the stratum of bushes and herbaceous plants that are found 
in most types of forests. Of the arboreal birds, some species make their 
homes in holes in dead trees or cavities in live trees; some prefer the lower 
branches, and others go clear to the tree-tops to build their nests. 

Birds and trees are so intimately associated in the minds of everyone that 
it seems almost heresy to claim that a forest of trees is a poor place for birds, 
but such is almost universally the case. It is the edges of the forests and the 
clearings that attract birds in numbers, and even the typical forest species are 
more abundant in such places. The farther one penetrates the woodlands, 
ordinarily the scarcer become the birds, both in number and variety, and one 
remarks on the great silence, the hush that seems to fall on all nature. The 
plaintive note of a Pewee, the wiry notes of a Red-eyed Vireo, or the solemn 
cadences of a Hermit Thrush seem only to accentuate the silence. If one 
tramps the woods in winter searching for old birds’ nests, he will be struck 
with the increasing scarcity of nests as he makes his way towards the center 
of the forest area. Roads and clearings, strange as it may seem, undoubt- 
edly increase the bird life of the forest. 
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Birds of the Forest Floor: 

There are not many birds that nest on the ground in our eastern woodlands, 
and a number of those that regularly do so occasionally lift their nests into 
the ferns or low bushes. The Ruffed Grouse and the Oven-bird, of all the 
species, seem the most terrestrial, but even they occasionally mount into the 
trees to feed or to sing and seem to prefer to nest not far from a woodland road 
or a Clearing if not at the edge of the woods. The Veery, and further north, 
the Hermit Thrush are birds of the forest floor although both venture into 
the open, and the Veery, at least, sometimes raises its nest into the low bushes. 
Of the woodland Warblers, the Canadian and Nashville both elect the forest 
floor for their abodes, and the Black and White breaks the rules by descending 
from his ceaseless search on trunk and branch to build a nest of bark and 
rootlets at the base of some small tree or on the side of some wooded bank. 
The Towhee is another species that may well be included in this group of 
birds, although more often he is found about clearings or pasture lots and 
occasionally, like the Veery, builds his nest in a thick bush. Further north 
his place is taken by the Juncos and the White-throated Sparrows which, 
while occasionally found in the heart of the forest, seem to prefer the forest 
borders and the clearings. In the open pine woods of the Southern States, the 
Bob-white replaces the 
Grouse, the Pine-woods 
Sparrow replaces the 
Thrushes, the White- 
throats and the Juncos, 
and the White-eyed 
Towhee, its northern 
cousin. The Grouse and 
the Oven-bird are per- 
haps the most wide 
spread of all these ter 
restrial forest birds. 


Birds of the Under- 
growth: 

The nature of the 
undergrowth in our 
forests varies from the 
dense _ impenetrable 
palmetto scrub of our 
southern deciduous 
forests to the barren 
carpet of needles in our 


THE PINE-WOODS SPARROW BUILDS A DOMED NEST ON ‘ . 
THE GROUND IN THE OPEN PINE WOODS northern pine and 
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spruce forests, and the bird life varies accordingly. The two extremes shelter 
but few birds, but the intervening woodlands have their characteristic species 
that seem to find conditions 
most desirable for the build- 
ing of their homes in this 
vegetation growing in the 
shade of the trees. The 
undergrowth reaches its best 
development in the clearings 
and woodland borders, so that 
perhaps the majority of 
species should not be consid- 
ered true woodland birds. A 
few there are, however, that 
enjoy the densest shade. In 
our Canadian woods the 
Winter Wren delights in fallen 
logs and upturned roots and 
builds its spherical nest of 
moss wherever it can find a 
suitable cranny, even in the 
deepest part of the forest. 
By his side the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler builds its woody 
nest in the sprouts that 


scinithias f tee: te al THE HOODED WARBLER NESTS IN THE UNDER- 
spring up from the base o GROWTH OF MOIST WOODLANDS 


some old beech or in the 

carpet of yew that covers the ground. Its place is taken in more southern 
woodlands by the Hooded Warbler, while the Mourning and Chestnut-sided 
Warblers and the Indigo-bird seem more partial to clearings or open woods 


where the undergrowth is more dense. 


Birds of the Lower Branches: 

It is impossible to draw a sharp line between the lower and the higher 
branches of a tree and in some cases it is difficult to say where the under- 
growth leaves off and the lower branches of the trees begin. In this transitional 
stratum, however, we find some of our most typical and most abundant wood- 
land birds nesting. In woodlands where there is an undergrowth of spicebush 
and elderberry or other tall bushes, these birds frequently nest in them, but 
otherwise they select the saplings or the lower branches of the forest trees. 
Among their number are some like the Robin, the Wood Thrush, the Blue 
Jay, and the Red-eyed Vireo, which have learned to accommodate their 
lives to the conditions offered by our shade trees and gardens. Others, like 
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the Scarlet Tanager, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and the Redstart, occasion- 
ally follow their lead into the open, but others are never known to leave the 
protection of the forest when it comes time for nesting. Such are the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, the Blue-headed Vireo, and the Magnolia and Myrtle 
Warblers of the northern woods and the Acadian Flycatcher of the more 


southern bottomlands. 


rHE ACADIAN FLYCATCHER BUILDS A SEMI-PENSILE NEST ON THE LOWER 
BRANCHES OF WOODLAND TREES 


Birds of the Tree Trunks and Hollow Branches: 

With a few exceptions this group of birds consists of the various Wood- 
peckers and the birds that have learned to use their holes as a safe place for 
their nests. The Red-cockaded Woodpecker of the South digs his hole in a 
living pine, but the others, for the most part, use dead trees or branches for 
their carpenter work. In the northern woods the Pileated and Three-toed 
Woodpeckers and the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker are strictly woodland species, 
and the Hairy and Downy are found there more often than not. The Flicker 
and Red-headed Woodpecker are more adaptable and often nest in trees far 
removed from the woodlands. The Southern Pileated and the Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers are likewise woodland species, though the nature of the pine 
woods frequented by the Red-bellied often brings him quite into the open. 
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Of the birds that utilize the Woodpecker holes or natural cavities in woodland 
trees, the majority, like the Wood Duck, the Sparrow Hawk, and the Crested 
Flycatcher are found rather indiscriminately in the forest or in the open where- 
ever suitable cavities invite. The Screech Owl belongs to the same class, but 
the Great-Horned and Barred 
Owls ordinarily confine them- 
selves to the forest trees. Of 
the Nuthatches, the northern 
Red-breasted Nuthatch is the 
most forest-loving, while the 
White-breasted and the south- 
ern Brown-headed are more 
partial to open groves and 
clearings. The Chickadees and 
the Tufted Titmice are nor- 
mally woodland species, but 
both can be lured into gar- 
dens and will even accept nest- 
ing-boxes. The Brown Creeper 
is strictly a woodland species 
and hides its nest behind a 
loose piece of bark, a habit 
doubtless acquired from its 
method of feeding. 


Birds of the Higher Branches 
and Tree-Tops: 

Just what makes a Black- 
burnian Warbler decide to 
settle in the top of a hemlock 
or a Black-throated Green 
Warbler to select the top of a 
sapling, or a Cerulean Warbler to pick a branch fifty feet from the ground for its 
nest, while their relatives are satisfied with the lower branches or the undergrowth 
will probably never be known. Likewise with the Vireos, the Warbling goes to 
the tree-tops, the Yellow-throated to the middle of the tree, while the Red- 
eyed always nests on the lowest branches, and yet all three sing and hunt their 
crawling food together in the tree-tops. The Pine Warbler does not like the 
lower branches, nor does the Wood Pewee, nor the Olive-sided Flycatcher, nor 
the Purple Finch, nor the Pine Siskin, while the Orioles are well known for 
their intricately woven cradles hung to the tips of the higher branches. Crows, 
Hawks, Eagles, and Herons likewise place their nests ordinarily as high as they 
can find sufficient support for them. 


THE CHICKADEE USUALLY SELECTS OR MAKES A 
HOLE NEAR THE GROUND FOR ITS NEST 
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It is interesting to contemplate how the various birds have come by their 
present nesting-sites. In the first place, it is worthy of note that each 
species has rather rigid requirements for the site that are adhered to by 
practically all members of 
the species. Some species 
and some individuals are 
much more adaptable than 
others and are capable of 
changing their nesting-sites 
with changing natural con- 
ditions, while others perish, 
or at least disappear, when 
the exact requirements of 
their nesting-sites are not 
found. The process of evo- 
lution is still evident with 
some of the birds that now 
regularly nest in the tree- 
tops to escape their enemies. 
On Gardiner’s Island, where 
terrestrial enemies are few, 
the Ospreys nest on the 
ground, while elsewhere on 
the mainland they nest in 
the tops of tall trees, es- 
pecially on the tops of inac- 
cessible stubs. The Night 
Herons may have originally 
HAWKS USUALLY PLACE THEIR NESTS IN TREE-TOPS. nested like the Bitterns on 
THIS SHARP-SHINNED HAWK HAS CHOSEN A HEMLOCK — the ground in the marshes, 

as they still do in some of 
the western swamps, or in the button-bushes as they do in some of the Florida 
rookeries, but today in our Northern States they are usually forced to build 
in the tops of the tallest trees in the swamps. 

In addition to the birds mentioned as typical woodland species, one some- 
times finds birds of wide distribution or generalized habits, such as the Song 
Sparrow and Mourning Dove, nesting even in extensive forest areas, and the 
smaller woodlands are often invaded by many of the typical orchard and garden 
species like the Robin, the Chipping Sparrow, and the Yellow Warbler. There 
is quite an extensive group of birds that seem to find the best conditions for 
their existence in the forest borders and in brushy pastures, but we will have to 
postpone consideration of them until the next number of Brrp-Lore. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


There are a number of ways in which the foregoing and similar studies can 
be utilized to advantage in the schoolroom. Of course it is always desirable 
to give the children as direct contact with the birds and the woodland to be 
studied as possible, and a field trip or excursion to a natural bit of woodland 
should be made. If the class is large, probably but few birds will be seen, but 
the different types of environment, such as the forest floor, the undergrowth, 
the lower branches, and the forest crown should be pointed out and something 
said about the different kinds of birds that nest in each. The fact that each 
kind of bird has a particular sort of place which it selects for nesting should be 
emphasized. The next day a diagram of a woodland should be made on the 
blackboard or on a large sheet of paper, showing a vertical section through 
several trees with the undergrowth beneath and the forest floor below. On 
this diagram should be placed, in their proper positions, the names or colored 
pictures of the birds seen. The children should be encouraged to return to the 
woods, and as often as new birds are reported, if they are woodland species, 
they should be added to the diagram. When the leaves have fallen, some of 
the nests will be quite conspicuous and the children can be encouraged to 
bring them in, identify them, and add them to the diagram if not already 
there. None of these woodland species except the Hawks and Eagles use their 
nests a second time, so that it does no harm to remove the deserted nests. 
Small colored pictures of birds can be secured from Church and Dwight 
Company, 27 Cedar St., New York City. 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE BIRD CALENDAR STIMULATES INTEREST IN 
HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


A general course of Biology in a high school is not a simple problem when 
you have all types of individuals involved and an inadequately equipped 
laboratory. Biology, in Salem, Virginia, was a new subject except for that 
introduced in General Science. Many signed up for the course because, as 
it was expressed, “I thought it was a snap course,” or “I had to take it.” 
To quote the words of another: “I want to know the flowers and study biology 
because it will be more interesting to know some of the things about plants and 
animals when hunting and fishing. Instead of sleeping when camping, I can 
study plants and birds.” But how is one to appeal to those who have no 
natural desire for observation? 

I here pass on the scheme I used in Salem High School which made bird 
observation a requirement to be fulfilled before the course could be completed. 
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BIRD CALENDAR 


| | | MISCELLANEOUS 
1. Total Species. 
; MARKED | F 2. Kind Most Commonly 
WHERE CHARACTER- | Notes | Seen, and Location 
ISTICS | 3. Favorite—Why? 
| 4. Tamest. 
5. Best Songster. 


NAME OF WaHeEnN First 
Birp SEEN 


This calendar should be started soon after Christmas. It was in February 
when we began—a little too late to see the very earliest birds arrive. However, 
when many know only the English Sparrow or Robin, it is never too late to 
begin. I must say this plan took well. When I gave them the outline, one 
senior boy, slightly overgrown, never accustomed to hiking, asked the expected 
question, “How do you expect me to see a bird?” To my amazement and 
much to my delight this same boy, a few weeks later, came to class much 
excited. “O Miss Miller, what bird goes like this—?” And then he interpreted 
a Cardinal call. 

The next morning he saw it and it was a Cardinal. Then I felt my problem 
was solved if I had appealed to this particular one. 

It is best in a project of this kind to allow the pupil to work out some 
individuality. In the column “Notes” such freedom to some extent is allowed. 
One pupil asked, “I don’t know music, so how am I to put down the bird 
notes?”” He knew as well as I that this pertained to habits, what the bird was 
doing at the time it was seen, or anything they considered interesting. Their 
search continued for six weeks. From the 108 calendars, the results were as 
follows: Total species—86. Most commonly seen—Sparrow (English), 41 
votes. Best Songster—Mockingbird, 40 votes. Tamest—Robin, 39 votes. 
Favorite—Robin, 22 votes, Cardinal, 20 votes. Lowest number seen by any 
pupil, 5. Highest number seen by any pupil, 38. 

There were some who found poetry concerning the birds. Others illustrated 
the calendar with pictures of birds. Comical pictures, such as the Wood 
Thrush as choirmaster and simple bits of comical poetry made one calendar. 

On our walks to collect flowers we looked for birds. For large, inexperienced 
classes it was impracticable to take much time off from class to study birds 
when field-glasses were scarce, but each day some bird was described in class 
by an interested observer. 

“Wild Birds East of the Rockies,” by Chester A. Reed, was a great help. 
At one time I had a border of ‘Perry Picture birds’ in my classroom. This 
was before the calendar was assigned. In a few weeks I removed them when 
I was ready to change the border. I asked the classes to write the names of the 
birds which had been on the wall. I found little observation had been made. 
I put up a new border. It is needless to say they expected me to try the same 
‘trick’ again. When the calendar was assigned, they still showed more interest 
in the ‘border birds’ as means of comparison for color and size.—Luta A. 
Miter, Bridgewater, Va. 
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BIRD-STUDY IN THE DAYTON (OHIO) SCHOOLS 


The school year of 1924-1925 saw a real beginning of organized Junior 
Audubon activity in the Dayton schools, and though we operated on a small 
scale, all indications point to continued growth next year. In the hope of 
helping other struggling councillors and societies, may I outline our activities 
and enclose the course of study that we followed last year? 

Five Junior Audubon Clubs were organized with approximately two hundred 
children enrolled. Each club has a councillor and officer elected from their 
number. Each society met once a week throughout the school year. We feel 
that meeting less frequently would dampen enthusiasm and make the Club 
seem apart from school routine. Meetings are held after school and attendance 
is voluntary. With one possible exception, attendance has been exceptionally 
good, enthusiasm lasting, and beneficial bird study has been accomplished. 

Our projects worked out beautifully. Empbasis was placed on having 
feeding boards, no matter how unpretentious, in each child’s yard. Two 
societies had splendid natural bird sanctuaries in which food and suet were 
placed during the winter. One society placed three bird houses and one feeder 
in its sanctuary. Committees were appointed to attend to this work. 

We feel that the Audubon bulletin boards do a great deal toward interesting 
children not members of the Club, in birds. Bulletin board committees gather 
material and arrange the pictures, clippings, etc., on the board each week. 

In the fall and spring we try to have as many outdoor meetings as the 
weather will permit. Study of birds in their natural location is the only worth- 
while way to learn their habits and songs. We have aimed to teach the children 
the beauty of nature in winter and have placed much stress on study of winter 
birds. One of our most successful and enjoyable bird trips was made the 
early part of February, when three councillors took thirty children to the 
Dayton Military Home, which is a natural bird sanctuary and which is a 
shelter for many water birds. To further the study of winter birds, we had a 
joint meeting of all the Junior Audubon Societies at Steele High School 
Auditorium, at which Mr. Ben J. Blincoe gave an admirable talk on ‘Winter 
Birds.’ 

One society gave two meetings in their auditorium with the rest of the 
school children as their guests. At one meeting Mr. O. L. Cunningham, our 
county agricultural agent, gave a talk on the ‘Economic Importance of Birds.’ 
His talk was illustrated with slides and bird song records. 

We have enjoyed the hearty cooperation of our Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Stetson, the school principals, and the Senior Audubon Society. We are 
working to have a Junior Audubon Society in each school as our goal. 

Dayton Junior Audubons join me in sending greetings to Junior Audubon 
Societies everywhere.—Epitu B. Stoitz, Chairman Junior Audubon Committee. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, LL.D., President 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances, for dues and contributions, to 


the National Association of 


_Audubon Societies, 


1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Telephone, Trafalgar 2077 


T. Grrpert Pearson, LL.D., President 


Tueopore S. Parmer, M.D., First Vice-President 
Freperic A. Lucas, Sc.D., Second Vice-President 


Witiiam P. Waarton, Secretary 
Jonatuan Dwicut, M.D., 7 reasurer 


Samuet T. Carter, Jr., Attorney 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


a member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$s annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 

$1oo paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form or Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Members will please take notice that in 
accordance with the By-laws of this organi- 
zation, the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties for the Protection of Wild Birds and 
Animals will be held on October 27, 1925. 
This will take place in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, at 10 
o’clock A.M. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer and 
Field Agents of the Association will be read 


THE DENVER 


During the third week in August, three 
conventions held 
brought together an unusually large number 
of men interested in the conservation of wild 
life in North America. Combined meetings 
of these organizations continued throughout 
the weck, from Monday until Saturday in- 
clusive. The bodies that were gathered here 
consisted of the officers and members of the 
American Fisheries Society, International 
Association of State Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners, and the Western 


in Denver, Colorado, 


and various other matters of interest to the 
members of the Society will be presented. 
Luncheon will be served to members and 
delegates. 

The general public meeting will be held at 
8 p.M. on the preceding evening, October 26, 
in the large lecture hall of the Museum, at 
which an attractive and interesting program 
will be rendered. “The public is cordially 
invited to attend all sessions 


CONFERENCE 


Association of State Game Commissioners. 
The majority of those present were officers in 
charge of enforcing the bird, game, and 
general conservation laws of their respective 
states and provinces, together with numbers 
of their deputies, United States Government 
representatives, and oflicers of the larger 
membership organizations interested in ad- 
vancing the cause of wild life protection in 
the United States and Canada. 

The matter of chief importance coming 
up for consideration was the Game Refuge 
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Bill which has for some time been pending 
in Congress. There had developed within the 
past year or two quite an active minority of 
opposition to some of the provisions of this 
bill; especially was this opposition mani- 
fested by the Game Commissioners of some 
of the Western and Northwestern States. 
Those actively interested and working for 
the protection of wild life in the United 
States constitute relatively a very small 
number of people, and to secure favorable 
legislative action in Washington it is highly 
necessary that a united front in every in- 
stance should be presented. Heretofore the 
one common enemy that we have long had 
to fight has been ignorance and indifference 
There were those of us who viewed with very 
great alarm the various currents of influence 
that appeared rapidly leading toward an 
open break and a division in the ranks of 
conservationists. 

It very often happens that people who 
have different views on a subject may reach 
a condition of mind where they actually begin 
to doubt each other’s sincerity and to impute 
unworthy motives to each other’s actions. 
It is also equally true that if these same 
people can get together quietly around a 
conference table and talk over their differ- 
ences in a spirit of conciliation, they may 
in the end decide to live together as friends. 
Such happily was the outcome of the serious 
differences that confronted us at the Denver 
meeting. By a little compromising on both 
sides this conference, which threatened to be 
a very stormy one, ended in splendid good 
feeling and a determination for united co- 
operation. 

The following minute from the records of 
the session of the International Convention 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners on August 21 will explain the action 
that took place. 

PRESIDENT: I will now call for report of 
the Resolutions Committee. 

Dr. PEarsoN: Various ideas have been 
expressed regarding the feasibility of the 
Game Refuge Bill and also the wisdom of its 
various provisions. As is well known here, 
there has been considerable discussion 
throughout the country in that connection, 
especially here in the Northwest, where Mr. 
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Madsen has proposed a substitute bill which 
has been brought to your attention. 

In order to get anything in Washington we 
must present a united front—we all believe 
that. This organization, fortunately, has a 
very level-headed and far-seeing President 
(J. B. Harkin, of Canada), a gentleman who 
comes from a neighboring country. This is 
particularly a domestic problem here, but 
when he arrived and found that there was 
more or less sheet lightning playing around 
the horizon on this subject, he proceeded to 
call together officers of the Western Asso- 
ciation and the International Association 
and a few others, with the idea of threshing 
this thing out and of having all the cards laid 
on the table. His idea was that we might 
find out to our satisfaction whether those of 
opposite views had horns, or whether we were 
all regular fellows and sincere. These men 
met for a few hours in a room in the hotel 
here the other night and prepared a brief 
statement, as follows: 

Denver, CoLo., August 19, 1925. 

Officers of the Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners and of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, in conference here 
tonight, approve amendments to the Game 
Refuge Bill offered by Commissioner D. H. 
Madsen, of Utah, providing for a State 
Representative on the Federal Board to be 
in charge of the purchase of lands for Game 
Refuges, and for raising the funds by the 
transfer of the existing excise tax on firearms 
and ammunition in place of the proposed 
Federal hunting license. They urge the 
American Game Protective Association to 
sponsor the amended bill in Congress. Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, expressed 
his approval of the proposed amendments, 
and those — urge the Izaak Walton 
League and other organizations and indi- 
viduals interested to give the movement their 
support. 


This, gentlemen, is what was agreed upon 
at the conference night before last. We now 
offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the action of the officers of 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners, in con- 
ference with the officers of the Western 
Association of State Game Commissioners, 
in accepting in principle the amendments to 
the Federal Game Refuge Bill offered by 
Commissioner D. H. Madsen, of Utah. is 
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hereby approved by this Convention, and be 
it further 

Resolved , That the Western Association of 
State Game Commissioners, the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners; the American 
Game Protective Association, the National 
\ssociation of Audubon Societies, and the 
Izaak Walton League are requested each to 
appoint one member of a committee of five 
for the preparation and the submission to 
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Congress of the bill in accordance with this 
resolution. 

The Resolutions Committee present to 
you this statement and resolution for your 
consideration, 

Mr. LE Compte: I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Jupce Mites: I second the motion. 

Carried unanimously. 


A DAY IN THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


One July day, with other visitors, I 
strolled along the trails of the tree and vine- 
clad grounds of the Roosevelt Bird Sanc- 
tuary. On the broad main-trail, shaded at 
frequent rich 
foliage, Robins and Flickers were seeking 
their food, and Black and White Warblers 
climbed about the boles of ancient trees At 


intervals by overhanging 


a shelter where birds find food in the winter 
I chanced to touch a little box not four feet 
from the ground when out popped a brooding 
House Wren and scolded importantly. We 
entered a side trail that wound through a 
jungle of honeysuckle which covered trees 
and bushes on all sides. Here a Catbird 
complained when Dr. Swope, the Audubon 
Association’s agent in charge, pointed out the 
cradle where her treasures hidden. 
“In that rustic box,” said he, indicating a 
Martin box on the hill, “the Crested Fly- 
catcher reared a family this year.” We passed 
beneath tulip trees, beautiful beeches and 
ancient oaks where Chickadees and Blue 
winged Warblers were voicing their joy and 
contentment the ‘Overlook’ we 
could see the waters of Oyster Bay, and 
through the inlet Long Island Sound and the 
distant shores of Connecticut. 

Later I was alone in the Sanctuary to 
wander as I pleased along the many trails 
where surprises meet one on every turn. 
There is a cedar thicket that birds visit for 
berries in the autumn, and where many roost 
on stormy nights. There is a grove of young 
pines, and in a glen a green cathedral of lusty 
wild grape-vines whose walls extend from the 
very bottom of the glen to the tops of the 
high trees on the rim. Dome on dome they 
climb to where the last towering minarets 


were 


From 


reach one hundred and fifty feet toward the 
sky. From the highest spire a Cuckoo called, 
and in a hidden cedar a Mourning Dove was 
sitting on her nest. 

I noticed that the wild cherry trees here 
are infested with leaf-rollers, larva of certain 
lortricid moths, and as I sat on one of the 
numerous rustic benches I also noticed that 
a flock of Purple Grackles were busily tearing 
the rolled leaves apart and devouring the 
wriggling worms. Some of these fell to the 
ground where Robins finished the task. 

The Crow, that black buccaneer of forest 
and field, was in the Sanctuary, and on this 
day he was doing man a service, for he was 
feeding on those leaf-eating beetles of the 
genus Diabrotica, that have so nearly killed 
all the locust trees of Long Island. 

Late in the afternoon, when other guests 
had departed, I was sitting with Dr. Swope 
enjoying the quiet of the woods and a cat 
briar covered slope, when we heard the 
plaints of Robins and Thrushes in a thicket 
below. “Something amiss,” said he, and 
went to see what was the trouble. A minute 
later out of the thicket flew a Screech Owl 
hotly pursued by an indignant Wood Thrush. 
These had barely passed from sight when his 
voice shouted, “Woodcock coming!” A bird 
of this species in its customary erratic flight 
shot from among the trees and plunged down 
not twenty feet away, where after remaining 
quiet a few seconds it began to strut about 
with spread tail and sharp eery cries. 

Dr. Swope watches the coming and going 
of birds about the Sanctuary and peers into 
their secrets. Last year he identified eighty- 
six species in this little territory of twelve 
acres. He also listed the flora and found 
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twenty-nine varieties of trees, sixteen of 
shrubs, fifteen of vines and a hundred and 
sixty-four of herbaceous plants. New va- 
rieties are constantly being planted. These 
are gifts to the Sanctuary from interested 
people. 

Birds find in the Sanctuary the kinds of 
food they like—seeds and suet in winter; 
insects, berries and fruit in summer. There 
are watering places for bathing and drinking 
all the year. In July there is a large crop of 
blackberries on which many birds feast. 
Later the wild grapes, perhaps a ton of fruit, 
will be an attraction. Then there are wild 
apples, sumac, bayberries and in a secluded 
spot even the berries of the poison ivy, all of 
which are enjoyed by the birds. 

Birds love this place and they increase in 
numbers. Trails serve them as fly-ways. 
Thickets afford them safe nesting places. 
Cats enter at their peril and snakes are 
banished. The birds are becoming tamer. 
A Catbird came within three feet to pick up 
an insect which I could not see, but which 
his keen eye had detected from a distance. 
Many families of Wrens have reared their 
broods in the Sanctuary this year. Tanagers, 
Orioles, Chickadees Wood Thrushes 
have found food and security here and have 
successively reared their broods. 

Other visitors called and Dr. Swope came 
up the trail with them. What were they 
getting from a visit to the Roosevelt Bird 
Sanctuary? One, for the first time, was learn- 
ing the names of birds among which she had 
lived all her life. Another was interested in 
nesting boxes and where they should be 
placed to make them serviceable for the dif- 
ferent species. The man in the party was 
evidently just learning of the enormous eco- 


and 
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nomic value of birds as destroyers of preda- 
cious insects. 

This Sanctuary is in reality an experiment 
laboratory where the habits of birds can be 
closely studied, and where the best methods 
of attracting them can be intelligently worked 
out and sympathetically supervised. The 
Sanctuary is also a demonstration station. 
Hundreds of people visit it and gain a more 
adequate idea of the beauty and value of 
bird life and a practical knowledge of how 
birds may be brought about the home and 
garden, as well as prove of unusual service 
to mankind. 

The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary surrounds 
on three sides the little cemetery at Oyster 
Bay where Theodore Roosevelt is buried. It 
is a memorial to Colonel Roosevelt’s love of 
birds and success in arousing a nation-wide 
interest in their protection. 

It contains twelve acres of land which were 
given to the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies in 1923, by Colonel Roosevelt’s 
cousin, W. Emlen Roosevelt. The National 
Association, an incorporated, philanthropic, 
educational organization, with headquarters 
at 1974 Broadway, New York City, proposes 
among its many other activities, to maintain 
this land as a home for birds and to develop 
it as a practical object lesson in conservation 
methods. 

A beautiful memorial bird fountain has 
been cast in bronze and will be placed in the 
Sanctuary when the funds required for pre- 
paring the ground for its erection have been 
contributed. 

Here it will attract the attention of the 
thousands who visit Colonel Roosevelt’s 
grave and thus serve to perpetuate his ideals 
as a bird lover and conservationist. 


NEWS FROM THE SANCTUARY 


Each month Dr. Eugene Swope reports to 
the home office of the Association regarding 
the work and more important happenings in 
the Roosevelt Sanctuary. His report for 


August, typical of others, is here given just 
as received: 

Frequent rains made transplanting of 
small trees and shrubs practicable this month 


and much of this was done. The baby pine 
trees have grown well. Many small improve- 
ments here and there, where most needed, 
have been made. This contributes to a 
general bettering of conditions necessary to 
attract and detain birds. 

There is no way of estimating each month 
how many hundredweight of poison ivy has 
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been eradicated, how many thousand ail- 
anthus trees have been uprooted, how many 
plants of dock and smart weed, how much 
Mollugo verticillata, how much Polygonum 
virginianum, what quantities of Phytolacca 
decandra and of Solidago have been exter- 
minated. But the oversupply of all such 
pests becomes less and less each month. 
The result can be seen and estimated only 
in the general improvement from year to 
year. 

Probably three times as many visitors 
have called at the Sanctuary this month as 
were there in August, 1924. There have been 
many requests for pictures of the fountain 
figure. The leaflet, ‘A Day in Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary,’ has proven popular with 
visitors. I will get at the reason for its 
popularity later, and report. 

Two more memorial trees have been 
planted, and so the ‘Grove’ grows. All the 
memorial trees planted last fall are thriving. 

Birds have acted pretty much as moulting, 
shifting birds are wont to act. As early as 
August 2, my notes state, “The song of the 
Wood Thrush is becoming desultory—other 
matters than mate, nest and nestlings are 
claiming his attention.” Of our nineteen 
broods of House Wrens, none are tarrying 
with us now. The falling temperature the 
latter part of the month has brought us 
hundreds of Robins, which is earlier than 
these northern birds came to us last year. 
There has been, of late, an ever-shifting avian 


THE QUESTION OF 


The officers of the Federation of Bird Clubs 
of New England, with the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, are conducting a cam- 
paign in New England against homeless, 
stray cats which they characterize as ‘The 
Greatest Enemy of the Birds.’ The organi- 
zation has issued and is distributing posters, 
inviting people to post these conspicuously 
in their communities, calling attention to 
this subject. Copy of this poster may be 
secured from L. B. Fletcher, Secretary, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. The letter ac- 
companying the poster contains the following 
extract from the laws of Massachusetts: 
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population. One morning the trees were full 
of Black and White Warblers; another morn- 
ing it was a flock of Pine Warblers, while 
northern Chewinks have been stopping off 
at the Sanctuary a few days at a time. One 
evening recently four Nighthawks leisurely 
sailed over on a mosquito hunt. 

Fifty-two species of birds have been listed 
in August. Since the nesting season is over, 
a report on the nestings is due. The birds 
are not given in the order of the official check 
list, but in the order in which the first nest of 
each was discovered according to my notes. 


Species NESTING (21) : No. of 
Known Nests 

Blue Jay... I 
Robin. . 13 
Song Sparrow. 12 
Chipping Sparrow. . ~— 
Wood Thrush. 14 
House Wren... 19 
Catbird .... 14 
Chimney Swift. I 
Chewink .... 2 
Maryland Yellowthroat. 6 
Scarlet Tanager. . . 4 
Oven-bird .... 5 
Chickadee. . I 
Black and White Warbler I 
Red-eyed Vireo. . 12 
Baltimore Oriole 3 
American Redstart. I 
Crested Flycatcher. 2 
Hummingbird. I 
Brown Thrasher I 
Mourning Dove. . I 
123 


THE HOMELESS CAT 


Whoever having the charge or custody of 
an animal, either as owner or otherwise, 
inflicts unnecessary cruelty upon it, or un- 
necessarily fails to provide it with proper 
food, drink, shelter, or protection from the 
weather, and whoever as owner, possessor, 
or person having the charge or custody of an 
animal, cruelly drives or works it when unfit 
for labor, or cruelly abazdons it, or carries it 
or causes it to be carried in or upon a vehicle, 
or otherwise, in an unnecessarily cruel or in- 
human manner, or knowingly and willfully 
authorizes or permits it to be subjected to un- 
necessary torture, suffering or cruelty of any 
kind, shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not more than one year or by a fine of not 
more than two hundred and fifty dollars, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The Audubon Societies 


The Audubon Society of Rhode Island, 
under date of September 1, 1925, issued a 
postcard on this same subject. It reads: 


Vacation’s Over 

How’s your neighbor’s cat? Did you 
house your own? Are you trying to give 
away half-grown kittens now? Are you plan- 
ning to leave them with some kindly farmer 
who says, “Look out for your cats? Sure! 
We always have some around.” 

Please remember that those cats are going 
to miss you; that they will go back to the 
old haunts and wait for you there, living as 
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best they can off the country. The first few 
weeks will be torture for a cat that has been 
trained to rely on human help. If it lives, it 
will have to eat filthy garbage or kill other 
animals. Many birds will pay the penalty as 
the neglected cat reverts to the wild. 

Every summer resort swarms with for- 
saken cats in September. To prevent misery, 
either take the cats home or have them 
mercifully killed. Do not risk forgetting 
them on that last hectic day.—Dr. MARION 
D. Weston, President; Henry E. Cuips, 
Secretary. 


A LETTER FROM GREECE 


“Recently I saw an article quoted from 
the New York Herald-Tribune, which article 
contained some portions of your report of 
your recent visit to Europe in the interest of 
bird protection. 

“I am inclosing my personal check for 
fifty dollars. This is given toward aiding in 
the educational work among children done 
by the Association, with the object of the 
protection of birds. 

“In reading the summary of your report 
above referred to, I was thankful to be able 
to note that in Greece, while the situation is, 
in all conscience, bad enough, there is at 
least, as far as I know, an absence of the 
deliberate cruelties practiced on birds in 
Italy. That does not mean that there is not 
much to be done—for instance, a very sad 
sight one sees during the winter in the 
market on Athens Street in Athens is cages 
and cages of birds, chiefly European Gold- 
finches, Greenfinches, Chaffinches, Larks 
and Serins, exposed for sale, sometimes pro- 
vided with seed, seldom with water; some- 
times eight or ten in a tiny cage. I should 
guess that the dimensions were about 8 x 4 x 
4 inches. Then there are strings of the same 
birds, dead, hanging from nails. During the 
winter I often have a dozen or more of the live 
birds bought for me, and thereafter liberate 
them in the large wooded garden of the 
American School. 

“While it is, of course, a gratification to be 
able to liberate the individuals, I have 
always hoped that there might exist among 
birds, as among wolves, a habit of com- 


munication and warning against danger, 


which would tend to render more difficult the 
capture of others of the same kind in future’ 
It has been my experience that when even a 
few hours have elapsed between purchase 
and liberation, this has sometimes seemed 
necessary because there is near Athens no 
very suitable habitat for the Larks, for 
instance—the birds have always died, despite 
all efforts to provide them with suitable food 
and water. 

“Besides the regular sale of birds for food 
in Athens, there is, I think, a universal habit 
of aiming at any bird that is at all strange or 
beautiful, with perhaps some hazy idea about 
food in the back of the shooter’s mind. I 
have had Orioles and Lapwings brought to 
me, apparently with some idea that I might 
want to eat them, and I once bought of some 
boys a Grey Heron, which was mutilated but 
not dead. They were carrying it as they 
went on a long journey to their homes. One 
wonders what could have been in their minds 
when they shot it! 

“T am at present fortunate in being in a 
place where birds are abundant and com- 
paratively unmolested—in the high moun- 
tains in the heart of Arcadia on the edge of 
the national forests. It would be a most 
happy event if the Government could be 
persuaded to establish a bird refuge in the 
region, for with the opening of roads more 
people are coming in, and that means, I fear, 
that hostilities against the birds will begin. 

“Wishing you all success in your efforts, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) (Mrs.) A. L. W. Kosmopoutos.” 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
To September 1, 1925 


$10,81 


_ 
nN 


Previously reported 
Andrews, Mrs. W. L 
Baasch, K. W.. 

Banks, Mrs. Theodore H 
Bicknell, Mrs. F. T 
Book, C. H 
Brandt, Mrs. Carl 
Dellenbaugh, Jr., 
Dexter, Miss A. S 
Green, Mrs. Bernard RK 
Hagaman, Miss FE. A 
Harriman, Mrs. J. Low 
Hennessy, Frank Brownne. . 
Horton, L. M 

Hoyt, Geo. S 

Interest on Bank Balance 
Kuppenheimer, Mrs. Jonas 
Larsen, Miss Agnes 

Lincoln, Mrs. F. W 

Lyon, Mrs. J. A 

McCord, Mrs. W. E 
McGregor, Mrs. Geo. H 
McKittrick, Jr., T. H 
Martin, Mrs. Edward 
Miller, Mrs. John F 

Post, Mrs. W. C 

Roberts, Thomas S 
Schroder, William H 
Scofield, Miss Marion 
Sheble, Mrs. Frank J 
Weston, Dr. Edward 

172 Contributions of $1 each 17 
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The following contributed $1 each: 
Miss Elizabeth J. Adger, Miss Dorothy D. 
Allee, C. L. Allen, H. W. Atkinson, James B. 
Atwater, Aud. Soc. of Mo., Aud. Soc. of Se- 
wickley Valley (Pa.), John A. Barri, Miss 
Karolyn Wells Bassett, Mrs. John H. Behre, 
Dr. Otto F. Behrend, Rev. Dr. M. J. 
Bieber, Mrs. F. Whitney Blake, Dr. Joseph 
\. Blake, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, Mrs. N. G. 
Brayer, Mrs. Fred C. Broomhead, Buck Hill 
Nature Club, (Md.), Frances H. Burnett, 
Allen V. Buskirk, R. D. Camp, Ernest T. 
Carter, Samuel T. Carter, Jr., Geo. W. 
Carter, Edward P. Casey, Arthur Chamber- 
lain, Miss Maria Bowen Chapin, Henry L. 
Cornet, Mrs. George Coykendall, Mrs. W. 
E. Crittenden, Mrs. Norma S. Cromie, Miss 
Margaret W. Cushing, Mrs. William Ward 
Dake, Mrs. Edwin Wood Daley, R. H. Dana, 
E. R. Davis, Solomon Davis, Mrs. John 
deKoven, John S. B. Devlin, Mrs. Otto L. 


Dommerich, Rev. Samuel M. Dorrance, 
John W. G. Dunn, Mrs. Coleman duPont, 
Mrs. Frank W. Eddy, Mrs. F. Fagen, Mrs. 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., J. H. Fiebing, Miss Mary 
Findlay, Mrs. Montague Flagg, Mrs. C. O. 
Foster, Miss S. C. Foster, Mrs. S. E. Gage, 
Mrs. William Gaillard, Irving Gambet, Miss 
Mary K. Gibson, Dr. Henry W. Gillett, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Irving Glover, Dean M. Good- 
erham, John K. Gore, Mrs. Thos. Graham, 
Miss Caroline C. Greene, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Gresham, E. L. Grimm, A. P. Gunari, Mrs. 
Walter A. Haas, Mrs. Geo. C. Haerle, Charles 
G. Hannah, Mrs. Evelina C. Hardy, Mrs. 
W. K. Harrington, Miss Jennie Harrison, 
Mrs. Perry Harrison, Clemens Herschel, 
Geo. H. Hess, Jr., Mrs. Geo. B. Hopkins, 
Mrs. M. B. Horton, George F. Hubbard, 
Miss Elizabeth Evans Hughes, Miss Georgine 
Iselin, Mrs. H. Francis Jaeckel, Mrs. 
Augustus Jay, Miss Eleanor B. Jilson, James 
A. Jonas, Mrs. Laurens Joseph, Mrs. Arthur 
F. Kelley, W. G. Keuffel, Mrs. J. W. Kirk- 
ham, Mrs. Maurice Klaber, Miss Augusta M. 
Knudson, Gustav E. Kuchle, Dr. Claude FE. 
Laws, Henry D. Lindsley, Mrs. Grace Denio 
Litchfield, Mrs. Julia S. Lucky, Miss Annie 
I’, Lynch, Mrs. Peter McCartee, Dr. Warren 
C. McFarland, Mrs. F. G. McIntosh, Mrs. 
John B. Maddock, Alfred E. Marling, Henry 
O. Mead, Mrs. C. H. S. Merrill, George W. 
Mieth, Millbrook Garden Club (N. Y.), Mrs. 
J. P. Mitchell, Mrs. Charles S. Moch, Miss 
Charlotte A. Monck, Mrs. R. H. Monks, 
Miss Sara Morrison, Albert Moyer, Mrs. 
Mary Myers, F. Maurice Newton, Thornton 
Oakley, Mrs. Thornton Oakley, Otis Library 
(Conn.), William S. Pilling, Miss Caroline 
Plant, Robert W. Pomeroy, Samuel Y. 
Ramage, Harry Seaton Rand, Mrs. Harry 
Seaton Rand, Charles O. Rhodes, Miss 
Jessie Ridley, Miss Hattie B. Robinson, Mrs. 
John H. Rose, Joseph Ruddy, Mrs. Alice M. 
Rush, Mrs. Walter J. Salmon, Mrs. E. J. 
Saunders, Frank H. Saxton, John Duer 
Scott, C. Sidney Shepard, A. P. Sherrill, Miss 
Clara F. Slack, Geo. G. Smith, Mrs. Herbert 
W. Smith, H. Alexander Smith, Miss 
Katherine W. Smith, Matt R. Smith, Mrs. 


The Audubon Societies 


G. H. Smitton, Miss Edith P. Sovereign, Col. 
W. C. Spruance, Mrs. Frances A. Stancliff, 
W. H. Sudduth, Miss Frances Sullivan, 
Walter F. Sullivan, Royal C, Taft, Mrs. 
Walter H. Tappan, Miss Hannah Templeton, 
Mrs. H. W. Thomas, Miss Marion P. Thomas, 
Dr. Walstein H. Tompkins, John S. Tough, 
Donald S. Tuttle, Winsor M. Tyler, Miss 


Sarah Vail, Miss Anne S. VanCortlandt, 
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Seymour Van Santvoord, John Ward, Mrs. 
FE. K. Warren, Mrs. J. W. Webb, Mrs. 
Harriet Weil, Mrs. Theo. Weisenburg, 
Charles Wheeler, William EF. Wheelock, N. 
G. White, Miss Bertha B. Wilde, W. P. 
Willis, Alexander Wilson, Jr., Dr. Frank N. 
Wilson, Gaines R. Wilson, Beekman Win 
throp, Mrs. Cushing F. Wright 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from May 1, 1925, to September 1, 1925 


Abbott, Samuel N. 

Adt, Albert A. 

Alden, Mrs. Chas. Herbert 
Allen, Miss Sylvia T. 
Allyn, Mrs. Rufus S. 
Alton, Dr. B. H. 
Anderson, H. Alban 
Andrews, Dr. William A. I. 
Armstrong, James R. 
Armstrong, Dr. V. R. 
Arnold, H. S. 

Ayer, Miss Hattie W 
Bachrach, Clarence G. 
Badger, W. C. 

Baetjer, Walter .\. 
Baker, Dr. G. E. 
Ballard, Martin N 
Ballin, Dr. Max 
Barber, T. S. 

Barnes, Mrs. Richard S. 
Barrow, E. G. 

Barry, Edmund 
Bascom, Chas. E. 

Bass, Or. Murray H. 
Batchelor, H. D. 

Bates, Dr. Hervey L. 
Bauer, Frederick R. 
Beaumont, Allis 

Bell, James F. 

Bell, Mrs. L. V. 
Bentley, Dr. Frederick 
Billings, H. B. 

Blair, Dr. A. McNeil 
Bliss, Miss Harriet M. 
Bodine, Samuel T. 
Bondy, Wm. 

Boorman, Miss Laura 
Borland, Mrs. John Jay 
Bouchelle, L. B. 
Bridgham, Samuel, Jr. 
Briggs, Dr. William H. H. 
Brigham, Storrs 

Bright, Mrs. Edgar 
Brocke, Dr. Alfred 
Broomall, John M. 


Brown, Claude B. 

Bruce, Dr. Arthur O. 

Bruner, Dr. C. H. 

Buckell, Edward R. 

Bumpus, Dr. H. C. 

Burch, Frank E. 

Caldwell, Harry R. 

Calista’ Mayhew 
(S. ©., N.. J.) 

Cameron, Miss Amelia E. 

Cannon, Dr. A. B. 

Canouse, Howard M. 

Case, J. Herbert 

Casey, Sam. B. 

Cashman, Dr. B. Z. 

Chaitkin, Maurice 

Chapin, Homer C. 

Chapman, Mrs. Clarence E. 

Clapp, Mrs. Geo. A. 

Clark, Miss Margarette L. 

Clause, W. L. 

Cobb, Dr. S. G. 

Coburn, Miss L. H. 

Cohen, Max 

Colburn, Albert EF. 

Cole, Frank R. 

Colket, Mrs. J. Hamilton 

Collins, Dr. Joseph D. 

Constantian, Dr. R. 

Cook, Miss Mildred E. 

Cooley, James 

Coppin, Dr. M. E. T. 

Corey, Eben F. 

Corrigan, C. E. 

Corscaden, Dr. James A. 

Cowles, John H. 

Craig, Dr. Burdette P. 

Currie, Dr. Inez M. 

Curtis, Mrs. B. Farquhar 

Curtis, Dr. William G. 

Dannenberg, Dr. Arthur M. 

Dater, John G. 

Davis, Dr. Albert B. 

Davis, Edgar B. 

Davis, Dr. E. W. 


Bird Commission, 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Davis, F. T. 

Davis, Jeffrey 

Day, Mrs. W. H. 
Deecke, Miss Clara .\. 
DeHaan, Dr. M. R. 
Diedel, Henry R. 
Delafield, Mrs. W. G. 
Denney, Dr. John DeWitt 
Dibblee, B. H. 

Dill, Mrs. C. H. 
Disston, William D. 
Dome, Earl 

Donnellan, Mrs. G. L. 
Doying, A. S. 

Drury, Miss Miriam 
Dudley, Mrs. Frank A. 
Dugan, Miss Anna M. 
Dumbell, Henry T. 
DuPuis, Dr. J. G. 
Durlach, Mrs. Milton J. 
Dwight, Arthur S. 

Earl, Walter G. 

Earle, Henry M. 
Eckfeldt, John W. 
Eddinger, Mrs. L. G. 
Eddison, W. Barton 
Edison, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Eldridge, Dr. Thomas E. 
Edwards, Dr. Martin 
Edwards, Dr. V. P. 
Edwards, Mrs. W. H. 
Ellison, Dr. Everett M. 
Emmet, C. Temple 
Erisman, Mrs. Frank H. 
Ewen, William Carnegie 
Faulk, Robert 

Fay, Dr. Joseph H. 
Ferguson, Miss Elsic 
Fischer, Dr. Martin H. 
Fisher, Henry 

Fletcher, H. G 
Foertmeyer, Dr. Chas. G. 
Foster, in B. 

Franck, Ernst T. 
Frescoln, Leonard D. 
Gans, Nathan 

Gardner, Dr. G. E. 
Gardner, Mrs. James I’. 
Garrett, Miss Laura B. 
Garvey, Dr. T. Q. 

Geer, F. H. 

Gerhard, Arthur H. 
Giles, Mrs. Andrews 
Gillespie, Charles D 
Good, Dr. William Murray 
Grant, Dr. Arthur S. 
Grant, E. R. 

Hachtel, Dr. Frank Wilson 
Hagner, Dr. Francis R. 
Haldt, Harry Leale 
Hall, Mrs. J. K. 

Hall, Mrs. William L. 
Halliday, G. E. 


Hamann, Dr. C. A. 
Harmon, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Hensyl, Dr. G. S. 
Hernstadt, W. L. 
Heron, William 

Heyer, Dr. Fred W. 
Heyworth, Emerson O. 
Hicks, Dr. Charles A. 
Hird, Miss Mary E. 
Hirsch, Angelo 
Hirschland, F. H. 

Hirt, Dr. L. S. 

Hoff, Dr. Peder A. 
Hoffman, F. B., Jr. 
Hoffman, Geo. J. 
Hollander, T. C. 

Hollis, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Holman, Dr. Emile 
Holmes, Mrs. Carl F. 
Holz, Julius 

Homer, Francis T. 
Hoobler, Sibley W. 
Hopkins, R. Brooke 
Hoppin, Mrs. G. Beekman 
Hough, Edwards C. 
Houlden, Robert T. 
Huber, S. V. 

Hudson, Dr. J. Stewart 
Huges, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Hunsinger, Samuel 
Hunt, Dr. Charles R. 
Hunter, Jeremiah 
Hutchins, Dr. Henry T. 
Ide, Dr. Arthur W 
Irwin, Dr. T. C. 

Isaacs, Charles Eugene 
Ising, Charles Eugene 
Jameson, Dr. James W. 
Jenkins, Dr. G. Chapin 
Johnson, Mrs. May C. 
Jones, Charles W. 
Jones, Miss Rosa M. 
Jones, T. Stran 

Jones, Mrs. Wm. G., Jr. 
Juola, Miss Mary C. 
Kane, Mrs. Delancey 
Kaiser, I’. G. 

Kaufman, Nathan 
Kaufmann, Max 
Kelley, J. 

Keep, Chauncey 

Kell, Delacourt 

Keller, Miss Sarah LaBelle 
Kellogg Audubon Society 
Kellogg, Dr. John Harvey 
Kelly, Joseph A. 
Kennedy, John S. 
Kennon, Mrs. George 
Kenyon, Dr. Frances A. 
King, Snake 

Kingsbury, Addison 
Kmentt, Richard E. 
Knowlton, Dr. John G. W. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Koechl, Otto R. 

Koles, Dr. Henry M. 
Krause, Louis A. M. 
Kunhardt, Wheaton B. 
LaFarge, Laurence 

Lage, Mrs. Frederico 
Lanchmer, Dr. Samuel! H. 
Laning, Dr. G. M. 
Lansdale, Dr. P. S. 
Laskey, Mrs. Abbie G. 
Leaming, Miss Josephine 
Lerner, Michael 

Levene, Alexander 

Levi, George 

Levy, Willy 

Lewis, Thomas I. 
Lindenmeyr, Mrs. J. Virginia 
Lindsley, Henry 1D. 

Link, Goethe 

Linthicum, Dr. Thomas W. 
Littlefield, Mrs. M. R. 
Livermore, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Livermore, John H. 
Livermore, Mrs. John Il. 
Livingston, Philip 

Locher, Dr. R. W. 
Lockwood, Mrs. Williston 1 
Long, Dr. Herbert W. 
Lord, George DeForest 
Lothrop, Dr. Oliver A. 
McAlpin, Dr. Kenneth R. 
McCaulley, F. D. 
McClaren, Rev. William H. 
McCleom, Dr. Benjamin O. 
McCroskery, J. Harry 
McFadden, Mrs. W. A. 
McIntosh, F. C. 
McKinnon, Dr. John D. 
McPherson, George E. 


MacGregor, Miss Mary FE. C. 


Magee, Mrs. John 
Mallory, Dr. F. B. 
Mandlebaum, Dr. F. S. 
Marsh, C. T. 

Martin, Frank Gilbert 
Mengel, J. Hain 
Mercer, William R 
Metcalf, Henry 

Meyer, Harry H. 
Miller, Mrs. Annie E. 
Miller, Miss Christine S. 
Miller, Dr. M. L. 
Miller, Dr. Thomas A. 
Millett, Dr. F. A. 
Milliken, Arthur N. 
Mossman, Mrs. Edith C. 
Murrin, Dr. Joseph S. 
Nagel, Charles 

Nathan, Harold 
Newberry, Mrs. A. St.J. 
Norton, Arthur H. 
Oak, Miss Dorothy 
Osborn, Mrs. Frederick 


Osborne, Dr. Caroline A. 
Page, Mrs. John A. 
Paine, G. Lyman, Jr. 
Parrish, James C. 
Parsons, Charles W. 
Parsons, Mrs. Joseph 
Patterson, Dr. Floyd G. 
Patterson, Mrs. H. S. 
Peek, H. T. 

Perry, Dr. Mabelle J. 
Pettengill, Jason Seabury 
Pfeiffer, T. N. 

Phraner, Miss Mary Sumner 
Pickhardt, Dr. Otto C. 
Piercey, Mrs. H. D. 
Piper, Dr. Frank 
Plummer, Dr. Edward 
Pontius, Dr. Minerva B. 
Post, Charles kK. 

Potter, J. H. M. 

Pratt, Mrs. Richardson 
Prescott, Henry D. 

Price, Mrs. E. R. 

Prindle, H. B. 

Prindle, Mrs. H. B. 
Proctor, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Pyle, Mrs. W. S. 
Raudenbush, Dr. J. S. 
Reese, Evan I. 

Reese, Miss Margaret M. 
Rice, Oran W. 
Richardson, Mrs. D. FE. 
Riley, C. E. 

Roberts, Irving Bruce 
Robinson, H. N. 

Rojas, Senor Don Jaime 
Ropcea, Dr. H. J. 
Rosenbaum, Mrs. Nathan 
Rosenow, E. C. 

Rowley, Dr. Alfred M. 
Runyon, Mrs. Clarkson, Jr. 
Rushmore, Stephen 
Ryan, A. J. 

Scanlan, Mrs. Marcella 
Schieffelin, Miss Mary S. 
Schlieker, A. G. 

Shaeffer, Dr. A. M. 
Smith, Mrs. E. Terry 
Smith, Miss Katherine W. 
Smith, Dr. Perry C. 
Smith, Dr. Peter M. 
Smyth, Ellison A. 
Standish, Mrs. F. A. 
Steele, Dr. D. A. K. 
Stover, Charles J. 

Stowe, Miss Florence 
Sturre, Dr. J. R. 

Talbot, Dr. F. B. 

Talbot, Mrs. Georgiana A. 
Tamiami Bird Club, (Fla.) 
Teisberg, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Tener, Mrs. Kinley J. 
Thayer, F. H. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Thomas, Dr. George H. White, Mrs. Florence H. 
Thompson, Dr. George Whitsitt, Porter G. 
Thompson, Mrs. R. H. Wildi, Miss Louisa 
Valentine, Dr. A. W. Williams, Dr. H. O. 
Vanderbeek, Andrew B. Willoughby, C. D. 
VandenBerg, Dr. Henry J. Wilson, Miss Louisa 
Voorhies, N. W. Woodbury, Dr. S. S. 
Wager, Dr. George V. Woods, Edward A. 
Waiker, Ernest P. Woods, John P. 
Wason, Dr. David B. Work, Mrs. J. C. 
Wertheim, Miss Al na M. Wupper, Paul 
Weydemeyer, Winton Zerner, Dr. H. FE 
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